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ENCORE 
TO A BIRD SINGING AT NIGHT. 
By CATHERINE Woop. 
INGING of rest to a world full of pain, 
Dear little dreaming one, sing it again. 
Welcome the dew from the winds of the night, 


Sing to the desert a song of delight. 


Sing of the blossoms to follow the rain, 


Sweet white forget-me-nots dotting the plain, 

Voice of the chaparral, sing it again. 

Little soft sleepy one, sing it again. 
Riverside, Cal. 
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BOU SAADA, THE EMERALD CITY 
By WALTER S$. Cramp. 
LEEPING on the edge of the grand Sahara, between 
mountains that never feel the gentle touch and joy of 
vegetation, the little town of Bou Saada sparkles like 





a deep emerald in a huge setting of oxidized gold. It 
was in the spring-time when I| journeyed thither, but 
the wide plains and broken mountains did not respond to the 
loving caress of that fruitful season. Only here and there on the 
great plains, growing in spots less salty and bitter than others, 
tufts of alfa struggled to live, and they seemed to fear the earth 
to which they were attached, for only half of their roots sought 
the ground while the other half preferred to trust in what the air 
might bring. And through those desolate places the road to Bou 
Saada goes along like a dried river-bed, sometimes passing betweeu 


mountains and other times losing itself in drifts of sand. 
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I shall never forget the first sight of that little town which has 
been burnt by a thousand summers. I had taken the longv%i 
way to reach there, traveling by carriage from Algiers. There is 
no more picturesque country in the world than that of Algeria 
and as the roads are usually very good, a trip of three or four days 
is most enjoyable. But the new road to Bou Saada was not com- 
pleted and the accommodations for eating and sleeping were 
lacking. Therefore, after passing the night in Arab stables and on 
straw mats which yielded to the unevenness of the ground, and 
which seemed afraid to touch my body, and after eating of food 
well cooked but served on unwashed plates, the sight of the Emerald 
City was as satisfying to the eye as a drop of water to thirsty lips. 
A huge smooth cloud above me made the heavens appear like a 
grey lake, but above the little desert town the cloud melted away 
into the golden light of a setting sun and no queen looked more 
proud than humble Bou Saada with such a crown. The houses, 
built on a sloping hillside, were still bathed in a rain of gold; but 
the thousands of palm trees in the valley below were beginning, 
thus early, to lose their form in the slowly creeping shadows of the 
mountains. 

So deceiving are the distances in that country of pure transparent 
air, that it was nearly dark when I reached the edge of the town. 
As I diove through the narrow streets the little Arab children 
looked at me with fearful surprise. But the men gave me a kindly 
nod and from some | heard a whispered greeting. In a few minutes 
I was in a large square, where hundreds of Arabs and a few French- 
men and soldiers were chatting away a short quarter of an hour 
before eating their evening meal. My arrival was a topic of pass- 
ing interest and a few were curious to see the newcomer, for they 
followed me to the small hotel, where I was greeted by a thin, 
round-shouldered, grey-haired lady. As she showed me a nicely 
furnished room with a comfortable bed she unfolded a portion of 
her life’s history. She told me that she was a widow and that she 
had lived a hard life at Bou Saada for seventeen yeais, at which, | 
suppose, | gave her the sympathy she sought, for she seemed 
satisfied with my interest and went away happier than when she 
first saw me. 

A good dinner made me forget the tiring but interesting journey 
thither. The young girl who waited upon the table was a sad, timid 
creature, and she thanked me with a thin voice every time she passed 
me anything. This was pleasing at first, but after a few meals I 
wished that she would cease her appreciation of my appetite. But 
no, she kept it up during my stay in the same feeble manner, without 
modulation or variety, from the hors-d’ouvres even to the tooth-picks. 
However, I did net come to Bou Saada to study French life, and I 
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was soon out in the street mixing with the Arabs, whose simple 
life was fast making me admire them. Their language is not 
unknown to me and, as I passed among them in the streets, I read 
in their quiet faces surprise at my reply to their cordial greeting. 
The large square and a few of the main streets were lit up by only 
a few lamps, but | was fortunate to be in Bou Saada when the 
moon was at its full. The clouds of the afternoon had dissolved 
and I could easily see my way in the unfrequented parts of the 
town. It was impossible to get lost there and, as I like the surprise 


of discovery, I refused the services of a guide. To be alone, to 
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feel the pulse of the people, to taste their genuine sympathy, to touch 
my heart with their hearts, to live their life; that to me is the 
joy of travel. 

At one corner, the sound of music made me stop and listen. 
It came from a large, rectangular, one-storied building, with no 
opening but the entrance door. A few young, well-dressed Arabs 
were talking to each other nearby and, from what they said, 1 
learned that Zeina would soon dance and that the Cadi’s son had 
come from Ain Adjel to see her. I entered. The oblong room with 
its low ceiling was nearly filled with young Arabs, who were seated 
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in two rows of benches fastened to the longer walis. Near the 
door was a sign of civilization—a French bar! At the other end 
were the musicians, and a few dancing girls were sitting before 
them. Zeina was seated in their midst, and she appeared to be 
only about fifteen years old. A handsome Arab made a place 
for me alongside of him, and he told me that I was just in time 
to see one of the best dancers of the desert. ‘ 

There was no ventilation in the room and the air was heavy witn 
the smoke of tobacco, the fumes of coffee, and the heat and breath 
of the people. It is strange how these Arabs defy all laws of 
hygiene and yet live along. Everywhere I saw things tnat would 
make one of our Boards of Health gasp in horror. In this room 
I felt that the air was too thick to enter my nostrils, but I seemed 
to be the only one affected by that dense medium. After I had 
been seated a few minutes, a large, stout dancer made her appear- 
ance. She was not very attractive, and no one appeared to notice 
her. However, the audience was patient and there were no jeers, 
and when she had finished she sat down by the musicians without 
stirring any emotion whatever. 

In a few moments there was a murmur of admiration and Zeina 
stood before us waiting for the musicians to play. Her name 
means “beautiful,” and indeed she was. While I was trying to find 
words to express my appreciation of her charms, the youth beside 
me said, “She is an aurora, a pure pearl, a flower-bud of the rose, 
the iridescence of a rainbow, a bright star, a crystal spring.” I 
thanked him, but Zeina was more than all that. These may express 
her beauty, but in that slender, graceful creature before us there 
was something that could not be seen but that could be felt. Ther 
was something in her soft large eyes that made the incart beat faster 
and the blood tingle, there was something in the curve of her full 
but pretty lips that told a story of great delight. Zeina was an in- 
carnation of Love. 

The musicians started to play. The little maid began to shuffle 
her feet along the ground, to extend her bare arms and to move 
her beautiful hands in that peculiar Oriental way of opening them 
and gradually uniting the fingers as if gathering floating silk 
threads. I never saw any audience so silent and so attentive. Each 
watched with all the power of his being the little creature as she 
turned her head, worked her hands, shook her breasts and undulated 
and convulsed her graceful body. There was something mysterious 
in the expression of her eyes and in the movement of her fingers 
that deeply impressed me, but I was not completely captivated as 
were the others, especially the young man beside me. I had seen 
many dancers and all had disgusted me with their grossness and 
vulgarity, but now this maid of the South, this flower of the desert, 
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more delicate, more chaste and more lovely than her sisters of 
the North, made me admire this dance of Love. For it is a dance 
of Love. And Zeina danced for the invisible lover with all her 
skill and power. His 
the composite glance of all the eyes that regarded 


voice spoke to her in the music ef the flute, 


his look was in 
her lovingly, his passion breathed from the emotions of all those 
men’s souls. And Zeina—I was glad to hear the youth beside 
me say: “In her eye are a thousand loves, in her hands are a 
thousand hearts! She has mine! She has mine!” 

Yes, he was right. She had won them all; and even my marble 
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heart had a chip knocked off when she passed around a large 
tambourine. She gave me a very sweet glance of thanks as | 
threw in a piece of silver. The youth at my side gave nothing. 
He jumped down and, after speaking to her a few moments, they 
left the room together. 

“Who is he?” I asked an Arab in front of me. 

“He is the son of the Cadi of Ain Adjel,” was his reply. 

I did not wait to see the other dancers, for I felt sure that none 
could excel little Zeina and, bowing to the Arabs around me, I went 


out into the street. The evening was beautiful and as I walked 
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along thinking of Zeina and the Cadi’s son I heard a mother sing- 
ing her child to sleep. I stopped to listen. From time to time in 
that melody of love I heard the cries of her babe, which gradually 
grew softer and softer until both were hushed. “Ah,” I said to 
myself, ‘“‘we may have different customs, different ways of dressing 
ourselves, different colored skin, but the heart-life, the soul-life of 
all the world is the same.” 

As that sweet song died away I heard another, coming from the 
rivulet which gives Bou Saada her life. I went there. As I left 
the narrow road between mud walls, that enclosed many gardens, 
I could see the water that seemed to dance and mock at the tall, 
stately palms bordering its shores. Soon I stood on the bank of 
that stream and looking up and down and across, I exclaimed in 
surprise at the sight of such wondrous beauty. 

The moon was high above the city and the stream, from where 
it appeared and lost itself in graceful bends, sparkled in its bed 
of rounded, shining stones and between crumbling shores of sandy 
earth, like a vein of silver. There was no wind, and the graceful 
palms, some high, some low, supinely unfolded their narrow and 
pointed leaves as if in quiet contemplation, as if in silent prayer. 
And as I| stood there entranced by the lovely sight, I found that 
the last song I had heard came from a few Arabs who were resting 
near the stream. Such a melody I had never heard before, but 
I knew from the even rhythm‘that the men were chanting and, 
from a few words that were enunciated more clearly than the others, 
I detected that they were singing the first Sourat of the Koran. 
I stood there and heard them sing it many times, and when they 
went away, still singing, | walked to the spot that they had left 
and sat there. The rhythm of their chant was singing in my ears 
and I soon noticed another motive of melody, the song of the stream. 
And strange to say, both seemed to fit so marvelously, the one to 
the other, that I could not disentangle them, and I found myself 
singing these words with an emotion sacred and profound: “Praise 
be to God, the Lord of all Creatures, the most merciful, the King 
of the day of judgment. Thee do we worship, and of thee do we beg 
assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way of those to whom 
thou hast been gracious; and not of those against whom thou art 
incensed, nor of those who go astray.” 

I do not know how many times I sang that strain, but I was 
awakened from my unconscious worship by an Arab who called 
from the bank, “Hail to thee, my brother!” 

Perhaps my response was cold or, as is most likely, my Arabic 
was badly pronounced, at least, he knew that I was a stranger and 
he asked quickly, “Where did you learn that?” And then imme- 
diately after, “Are you a Musselman?” 
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I shook his hand and then kissed my first finger, which is the 
Arah way .0f* greeting, and replied softly and slowly, “I learned 
the words from the great book; the chant to-night in this stream. It 
may bé that I am a Musselman. I really do not know.” 

He seemed impressed by my reply for he said, “It is thus truth 
comes. God help thee!” 

There was a pause after this and, in the silence, the words of 
the Sourat formed on the melody of the stream. I think he heard 
them, for he squeezed my hand and said, “Amen.” Then suddenly 
he left me and, mounting the bank, he cried, “Farewell! I go to 
Biskra.” 

Again I was alone. The beneficent moon was still pouring upon 
the earth her silvery light, the grand palms were resting motionless 
in the soft dry air, the brightest stars were twinkling dimly over 
the forest of trees, the sandy banks and the smooth stones made 
more tender the caressing light of the moon; and all, all reflected 
in that limpid musical and peaceful stream. I was alone and yet 
not alone for the voices of my being were singing, in unison with 
the stream, the words which my now silent lips had sung. 

II. 

The next morning the sun smiled upon Bou Saada, and she re- 
turned a loving glance. When I left my hotel the streets were 
bright and alive with Arabs young and old, some with burnouses 
of blazing red, of steel blue, of nile green, of sombre black and of 
pure white; others, and they were more frequent, with simple 
gondoras, or long skirts, torn, stained and patched. In the large 
square the crowd was most numerous. It was market day and a 
wave of gladness flooded the enclosure. At one end the fountain 
played a merry tune; in the houses which bordered the square the 
people were laughing from the windows to friends below; happy 
children ran in and about the crowd; yes, and poor, sad ones, too, 
in torn rags begged for that with which to live. A Marabout in 
one corner had gathered a crowd and was singing to his listeners 
the story of the great Abd-el-Kader. And in the middle, divided 
up into many groups, buyers and sellers were disputing good-na- 
turedly upon the prices of dried dates and figs; of coffee, sugar, 
salt, acorns, almonds and cheese; of second-hand clothes, knives, 
kitchen utensils and household furniture; of new apparel, of orna- 
ments and of almost everything necessary to daily life. 

While I was looking at a small circular looking-glass, set in a 
crudely embroidered red leather case, 1 heard someone whisper in 
French, “Do not pay what is asked.” 

I looked around and saw a little fellow with the hood of his un- 
bleached burnous encircling a bright, inquisitive face. There was 
a twinkle in his large black eyes, full of playfulness, and yet there 
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was on his dark olive face an expression as if he feared that he 
had been too bold. But my “Why?” assured him that he had not 
addressed a person void of sympathy. 

The point of his hood was moved in the direction of the seller as 
the boy said, “He is a Jew.” Then his brow wrinkled as he waited 
to see how I received this information. 

I bought the small mirror for one-sixth the price asked, and, as 
1 walked away, I beckoned to the little fellow to come with me. 
He seemed glad at my invitation and accepted with a polite, “If 
you wish me to.” I do not know whether timidity or politeness 
made him quiet, but now he did not venture information and only 
gave it when questioned. Being only fourteen years old, his life 
story was short, and I soon learned that his name was Mohammed, 
that he was one of four children, that he had finished school and was 
leading a life of enforced idleness, for there was very little prospect 
of work in that small town. His remark to a middle-sized, rather 
stout man, with full face and beard, and with a bearing of excessive 
dignity, made me ask the stranger’s name. Mohammed replied, “My 
father.” 

| was impressed with the man’s deportment and I imagined that 
his position must be of some importance, but the lad, with an air 
of equal dignity, informed me that his father did all the laundry- 
work for the hotel. I must have shown the laugh that was trying 
to force itself upon my lips, for he added immediately that he had 
an uncle who lived upon the income of his estate. The social 
status of Mohammed's family was therefore equalized. However, 
the Mohammedan is more charitable than we of the West, for, to 
him, all men are truly equal. We have the words “equality and 
brotherhood” upon our lips, but our hearts do not believe them. 
The little fellow wished me to meet this uncle, and I gladly told 
him to take me to his home. 

Between two-storied mud houses, and upon narrow, dusty roads 
that would be nearly impassable in wet weather, we directed our 
way, sometimes meeting young and beautiful girls with graceful 
and erect bearing, who carried kneaded bread upon their heads 
ready for the oven; shepherds, leading their flocks to pasture; 
women, carrying upon their backs crushing loads of earth, stones, 
and brush for kindling. Signs of poverty were everywhere, but 
I saw no begging hand. The people looked at me with curiosity 
and some called Mohammed aside and asked him who I was. In 
one street the children ran from me, crying “Chitan, Chitan!’ which 
really means “Satan, Satan!” Mohammed was shocked, and be- 
sought me not to listen to them, and all his calling to them was 
in vain. The reason for their fright, he explained, was the scarlet 
color of my face, which in my journey of four days had assumed 
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the appearance of a blister. I laughed away Mohammed's dis- 
pleasure and, when we reached his uncle’s house, he had regained 
his easy composure. 

The outside was of plaster with no openings save the entrance, 
which was closed by a dilapidated door of unpainted wooden planks, 
warped into nearly half circles. We entered. The ground floor 
was reserved for the sheep and goats and, searching out the clean- 
est spots, we hurried to a stone stairway that led to the second 
story. As we mounted, Mohammed warned me that there was a 
step missing and, skipping to the top, he called to the family that 
a stranger was making a visit. But no one seemed to care, and, 
when I reached the top step, a large room divided in one corner 
by walls of platted straw opened before me. I saw the mother 
sitting upon the floor kneading bread in a large flat platter with a 
shallow edge; two little children, a boy and a girl, who were 
watching her; the father, who was indolently resting against a 
vertical beam; the daughter, covered with a red and blue blanket, 
who lay upon a straw mat and talked to a young lover, while he 
caressed her little fair hands. I was greeted by a glance from the 
family, while the father said without rising or moving, “You are 
welcome.” 

There was no furniture in the room—absolutely nothing, and even 
in the space divided by the walls of platted straw, which was the 
sleeping quarter, there was only a large mat. Mohammed told 
me to sit down, which I did very awkwardly. 

“From where do you come?” the father asked me. 

[ looked at him and said that I was from the United States of 
America. He was a man of sixty, but his gray beard and wrinkled 
face gave him the appearance of a man much older. His 
expression was calm and his eyes bright and kind. The finely woven 
robe which he wore was rich and elegant, and a burnous in a 
heap near him (I learned from Mohammed later) cost nearly 
seventy-five dollars. 

“It is a rich and great country,” he replied, “but——” here he 
paused a moment and then said firmly, “the people are ungodly.” 

I came immediately to the rescue of the American people and 
said, with a little show of resentment, ‘We have many churches and 
we observe a day of rest.” 

“Yes,” he said; “but gold is their God.” 

I noticed that he did not say “your,” for that would have been 
personal. While I wondered how he had learned so truly our great 
fault, he offered me bread, milk, dates and figs. I thanked him 
and accepted a glass of milk and a few figs, which were brought 
by the little girl. This broke all formality between us and we 
entered into a very pleasant conversation. He told me that he had 
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travelled in Italy, France and Spain, and that he had studied the 
different countries and that he had read about America, but he said 
that as far as he could judge, he thought that the people in those 
countries feared the opinion of their kind more than the anger 
of God. He talked so conclusively that I found myself agreeing 
with him and saying “yes,” when probably I ought to have said “no.” 

While we were talking thus the mother had finished kneading 
her bread, which is called “kasra,’ and which is made without 
leaven. She was a handsome woman with large black eyes made 
to appear larger than they were by a black stain with which they 
were encircled. She wore no veil over her face but her hair 
was covered by a small hyak, which was held by a chain of twenty 
franc gold pieces, around her head at the temples. A _ tattooed 
cross with equal arms was partly hidden on her forehead and there 
was also another on her graceful chin. She was now cooking 
the bread in a cracked earthen platter which rested on three stones. 
Her shapely arms wore ornaments of wide, solid gold bracelets at 
the wrist, and they moved with a languor that showed fatigue. 
Bracelets of gold also encircled her neat ankles. Her feet were 
wide but small. The two children who continuously watched their 
mother were little, dried things, all eyes and teeth. Their frail 
and delicate arms and legs looked too small for their large stomachs, 
which they showed frequeritly without shame as they twisted about 
on one spot. The lover.and his fair sweetheart were unmindful 
of everything save what took place in their happy, rosy world. 
There was another son whom I did not see. He was at school, 
studying history and poetry, so the father told me. 

When I left, there was the same indifference which greeted my 
entrance, and | felt that I had made no more impression upon their 
life than that which a stone makes upon the surface of a bed of 
quicksand. 

My importance received a greater shock after I had visited a 
camel stable. It was a large rectangular enclosure with high walls. 
In one corner was a one-storied building where the drivers slept. 
A few date-palms shrank into another corner as if trying to avoid 
the dirt and filth. About half-a-dozen camels were re-chewing their 
meal, which they had eaten hours ago, and drowsily reposed in 
the shadow of a wall. Some men were moving about, apparently 
doing nothing. No one noticed me, and even the camels, when | 
went near them, chewed away as if I did not exist. On my way 
to the stable. Mohammed had been telling me stories of his uncle’s 
wealth. Here in this stable he finished his praise by saying: “We 
really do not know how rich he is. One day I saw him completely 
cover a dress of my aunt’s with hundred-franc bills.” 

He went no further, for at that moment a party of young Arabs 
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entered the enclosure. One of them, very handsome and stately, 
the son of the rich Cadi of Bou Saada, approached me and said 
that the stable belonged to his father and that I was most welcome. 
He took a little interest in my kodak and asked me a few questions 
about myself, which his friends thought were bold; and they tola 
him so. As I had failed miserably to interest Mohammed's uncle 
in our country, I thought that in these young men I could tind 
willing listeners. I told them of our high buildings, our hotels, our 
corn, wheat and cotton, and crowned my discourse by speaking 
of our wealthy men. My audience did not move a muscle and 
even Mohammed appeared bored. 

The son of the Cadi had been waiting to ask me a question and 
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AN UNFREQUENTED By-way 


I was glad to think that he wished to know something about my 
great country. But no, when he had the chance he said, “Why 
did you come to Bou Saada?” 

I told him that I was fond of his people and that I wished to see 
the beautiful country and the grand desert. That did not satisfy 
him and he was perplexed and, as I had no other reason to give him, 
I said good bye and left him and his friends. 

They all said; “Go in peace,” with a smile and frown on their 
calm, simple faces. 

IT1. 

The little stream, or saki, as the Arab calls it, drew me between its 
alluring banks. It was irresistible. The melody of the song, the 
light of its waters, the force of its beauty, the influence of its 
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smile, all made me think of it as something more than material, 
as something endowed with a heart, with life. It is not a mile 
long and its width is not more than fifty feet, yet, I spent an after- 
noon in its attractive bed. Everything was of silver the night 
before, but in the light of a blazing sun the banks were reddish 
gold; the stones light and dark brown, deep rose, milkish white and 
bluish gray; the stream itself a thread of light and the bordering 
palms verdant and flowering with the flush and vigor of our cherry 
trees in the early spring. The heaven itself was a magnificent vault 
of cobalt blue, gradually melting from gold to white, where the 
sun seemed to pause in his triumphal march. 

But the stream had more utility than that of delighting the eye. 
As I picked my way across the stones and passed around a bend, 
I saw many women and girls washing clothes. They were leaning 
over the water with their backs toward the sun and their dresses 
drawn above the knee. I hesitated to pass by them but, as they 
did not notice me, I carefully threaded my way through their 
outstretched drying garments. I could not resist looking at their 
quiet faces, and they were not attractive. They were not old, but 
care and work had stamped upon them an age that was not theirs. 
But though their bodies and countenances lacked beauty, their eyes, 
circled with black stains, were magnificent. The girls were more 
delicate, and their youth infused them with vigor and life that 
made them charming. I thought that my presence hindered them 
from talking to each other, but after I had passed I did aot hear 
one word. This surprised me when I thought what sins against 
silence the same number of women would commit at home. If 
I had not seen some of these women smile and talk in their homes, 
I would have said that they were sad and their spirits were broken. 

The condition of the Arab women of the poor class is very 
hard. They are at the same time mothers, nourishers, cooks, 
servants and sometimes beasts of burden. But this same condition 
exists in Italy, Austria and Germany. The Arab men, for the 
most part, seek the sun in winter and the shade in summer and do 
nothing. I hope this will not be misunderstood. I am speaking 
now of the Arab of Bou Saada. 

Further down the stream I saw some young men washing their 
burnouses. I was fortunate in seeing these garments in the dif- 
ferent stages of cleansing. One was drying spread out upon the 
stones; another was being rinsed; another being soaped; but the 
one that interested me the most was being danced upon by a tall, 
thin youth wearing only a gondorah. His movements were quick 
and graceful and his naked feet did more than hands could do; 
rubbing, turning, and grinding the soaked garment with wonderful 
precision that showed great experience. From his lips came a 
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low, rhythmic song, to which the swinging of his arms and the 
stamping of his feet kept time. I asked his permission to take his 
photograph. His “yes” came out in one of the notes of his song, 
but as his body and members kept on moving the picture was a 
failure. My pride received another shock, for no one seemed 
willing to give me more than a quiet and genial salutation. Polite- 
ness was certainly a trait among these Arabs. I have seen their 
lips smile, while their eyes showed defiance. Feeling ill at ease 
among these young men, I passed along to where some boys beyond 


another bend were laughing and playing. 

















THe Stream at Bou SAADA 


These little fellows were like most of the children in Bou Saada; 
thin, dry and poorly dressed with only a loose woolen shirt to cover 
their bodies and plain, round, flat caps (which were once red), for 
their heads. But like most boys the ones in Bou Saada, were nimble, 
mischievous, and always ready to eat whatever came in their way. 
The little faces of the ones in the Saki, with their beautiful white 
teeth showing in happy smiles, with their large, soft eyes sparkling 
in merriment, beamed upon me kindly, and I thought I detected a 
glance given among themselves which meant, “Let’s scare him,” or, 


“Let's show him what we can do!” Be this as it may, one of the littie 
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fellows doffed his cap and took from it a living scorpion; the 
others did the same thing. From their peals of laughter, I knew 
that | had hidden my horror very badly; for the sting of these 
arachnoids is sometimes fatal, and my mind revolted at seeing these 
boys playing with death. 

A scorpion is one of those living things which, besides giving 
fear, arouses in me the feeling of pity. It makes me ask the ques- 
tion: “why has life been imprisoned in that repulsive form?” Its 
long, segmented body is amply protected by its own tough case, 
but to give it added security there are two lobster-like claws in 
front and a venomous sting in the back which can be turned in any 
direction over the body. Eight eyes, located like those of a spider 
are ever watchful for a foe or victim, and the same number of 
legs carry it quickly either in attack or escape. 

The ones these boys played with were partly black and white and 
were most repulsive. The urchins would take them by the sting 
and allow the poor things to struggle in the air for some place 
to put their feet. Sometimes an ejaculation told me that a claw 
had pinched one of the boys’ fingers. Tired of tormenting the 
disgusting things, one of the boys said that he would eat one if 
I would give him fifty centimes, which is about ten cents in our 
money. His friends wrinkled their noses and raised their lips and 
expressed their repulsion by settling their heads into their shoulders 
and moving them from side to side. The offer was more repungnant 
to me than to them and I gladly gave a few centimes to each, re- 
questing that they allow the poor tormented things to escape or 
else put them back into their odd cages. But before they put them 
back into their caps I examined one of them more closely and | 
found out why the boys handled them so fearlessly. I smiled when 
I saw that the sting had been broken. I do not understand very 
well the dialect of the desert, but I fancy they said to each other 
as I went away, “We did not fool him after all!” 

As I continued my walk along the stream and thought of these 
strange playthings with which the boys of the desert amused them- 
selves, I noticed that the body of water was gradually growing 
less. A little further beyond, the bed of the stream appeared only 
moist and still further beyond, it was perfectly dry. Whither did 
the water go? There seems to be a mystery about the little stream as 
unfathomable as that of existence. It came, showed its sparkle 
for a short time—and then disappeared. But in its short existence 
it gave life to many palms, flocks of sheep and a few thousand 
people. It was the very heart-blood of this seemingly tired city, 
and, without it, Bou Saada would gasp and die. So steady has been 
its flow for so many hundreds of years that the Arab there gives 
no more thought about it than he does to the force of gravity which 
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holds him to the face of the earth. It had an infatuation for me 
and | began to understand why Mohammed had used so frequently 
the figure of running water in the paradise of the Koran. 

IV. 

A few steps further and I was in the desert. 

I have stood alone between the sublime columns of the Parthenon 
and have looked below at the city of Athens and far away at the 
classic Ionian Sea, that sea of blue, like precious lapis-lazuli. I have 
felt that there was something in that view, in that temple, in that 
city, which would last for all time, even until the death of the world. 
In that eloquent silence which seemed to rest everywhere around 
that glorious country like the silence of the forest, of the river, of the 
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mountain, of the stars, I felt that there was a virtue like that which 
animates the elements of the universe, a virtue straight, serene and 
unchangeable as a law of nature. The dust of the gieat poets, artists 
and philosophers is scattered, but | felt that their essence, their 
force, still lived and would forever appeal to the intellect of man. 

I have rowed out to sea alone, on an ocean as calm and as mo- 
tionless as a sleeping, dreaming lake. I have seen no land, no ship, 
no bird,—nothing but the stretch of waters that appeared to extend 
to infinity. I have felt in that solitude a soothing influence which 
made the voices within me hush and doze away. In the silence 
of the sea, I was conscious of something alive and yet noiseless; 


like the movements of a bird’s wing, like the ripple of the water, 
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like the passing a meteor. The virtue in the sea animates the senses 
but does not go as far as to awake the soul. 

There is no solitude like that of the desert. 

Here the silence is like no other in the world. Obscurity comes 
with the absence of light. Yet nowhere do the voices within us 
speak louder ; and nowhere do we hear them so distinctly as we do in 
the desert. And they are the good voices. The flesh suffers; the 
soul rejoices. 

Away from the singing stream, away from the quietly murmuring 
city, I looked about me at the vast view. To the left was the road 
over which I had driven, and beyond, a mountain, bare and burnt. 
Next in the circle of my vision came a cradling valiey in which no 
living thing dared to sleep for fear of dying. Then came an 
immense plain which, sweeping around to my extreme right, ended 
in,mountains looking, so far away, like forms of air in air. At 
my right, a mountain, frowned as if tired of the unchanging view. 
All the country was lit up by a light which dazzled but which was 
without violence. In almost every view, in almost all pictures there 
is a center of light, such for instance as a canvas of Turner or ot 
Rembrandt ; but here in the desert the center was everywhere. Oh! 
what floods of light! What beautiful, nameless colors! 

It is true that the gracious seasons become ferocious in the desert, 
and that they beat, torture and wound, but with all their violence 
they do not disfigure its beautiful form. I love to drink of nature’s 
beauty anywhere, but here I was satisfied as I had never been 
before. For although the burnt mountains, the scorched ground 
and the nakedness of everything gave me a pang, yet the won- 
derful ever-changing colors gave me great joy. No pleasure is 
without pain. Vegetation may refuse to grow in the desert, but 
the stones live and make of the anger of the sun, smiles of rapture. 
I have seen them so white, so pink, so red, so yellow, that no garden 
of roses was more beautiful. I have seen the desert at dawn when 
the whole air was a sea of I know not what color,-—what delicate 
shade of rose,—when the sloping hills of sand were banks of violet 
and lavender against mountains of amethyst. I have seen the eye 
of day peep over the horizon and the air tremble as if the world felt 
the emotion of hope. Yes, and I have seen that eye which, in the 
early morning appears childlike and playful, at noon, when the 
desert is a sea of gold, become an eye of—Oh! what shall I say ?— 
love or hate? It may be love; for drinking of that sight and becoming 
inebriated it appears through an ocean of crimson at sunset, red 
and bleary ; or it may be hate, and the crimson the mist of slaughter, 
the eye a bloody one. But, whichever it is, when the day is done, 
the desert melts into the incomparable sky and, in the shadow of the 
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night, amid the countless sparkling stars, it becomes the center of 
heaven. 

In my first experience of the desert near Bou Saada, I became 
aware of something which I had never before expericnced, either at 
Athens or on the sea. I threw myself upon a bank of sand and 
looked up into the heavens. How my mind did fly! Away, away, 
up there, nearly out of sight, I saw an eagle with outstretched wings. 
It did not move and appeared a thing of gold nailed to a ceiling of 
cobalt. I do not know how long I lay there gazing aloft, but there 
was the eagle immovable, drinking of the glorious sight, breathing 
an air more clarified and feeling no doubt the thrill of the sun’s 
light, there it still remained as immovable as an unfixed truth. Was 
I becoming conscious of something higher, something grander ? 

In that profound silence, in that awful solitrde my soul became 
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strong. Most of the joys and afftictions which lighten and burden 
humanity had been mine. I had seen, heard and spoken; but, some- 
how, as I lay there, I felt that I had been blind, deaf and dumb. 
My virtues, which had become drunk with over-indulgence in 
conceit, showed themselves now scarlet, bloated and struggling. 
My good deeds crouched into a corner, while the evil ones strutted 
about like lords. I felt very sad, probably somewhat like those poor 
souls that inflict bodily pain upon themselves when under the power 
of fanaticism. How pitiful! for no affliction of the body can atone 
for a past deed. Something seemed to burn deeper and deeper and 
weigh heavier and heavier until in the light of Truth I came 
to the conclusion that a great many of us are but living Saharas; 
thirsty, hungry, and unprofitable deserts. 

Everywhere infinity can be found, it is above us, under us and 
on each side of us, but there, in the desert I became conscious of 
its surety and I felt a joy unspeakable, incomprehensible, as I heard 
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a voice cry in those grand words of Mohammed, “Verily, there 
is no God but God!” 

I jumped to my feet. Had I said it? In a moment 1 heard it 
again. Out in the desert had floated to me in that great silence 
the cry of the Muzzeim calling the faithful to prayer. Yes, the 
sun had set and I walked slowly back along the stream. 

Redlands, California. 


GOD’S GARDEN 
By C. F. Harper. 
OD planned one day for His children 
A garden where.all might play ; 
A land where the Lotus-eaters 
Might dream through a cloudless day. 


He ploughed His field with an earthquake, 

And the mountains sprang up from the share; 
He painted their tops with the snow-drifts, 

Far flung in the purple air. 


And down where the furrow was deepest 
And the rocks all tumbled and worn, 

Came the breath of the melting snow-flakes, 
And thousand swift rivers were born. 


And then for the valley's healing 
The waters came rushing down; 
Till the mesa was purple with lupine, 
And gold with the poppy’s crown ; 


Till the brown of the barren reaches 
And the gray of the desert sand 

Had blossomed in stretches of glory, 
’Neath the touch of His merciful hand. 


Oh, Land of the Lotus-eaters, 
As you feast on the flowers below ; 
Look up to the hills, for the life of your land 
Is breath of the melting snow. 
Redlands, Cal. 
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4 
THE SOUTH HOUSE, PUYE 
By SyLvAnus GRISWOLD Mor ey. 

HE South House at Puyé, the excavation of which was 
completed during the past summer, is located upon the 
top of the Puyé Mesa, a few feet from the southern 
edge. It is the southern member of a large community 
house, of rectangular ground-plan, which encloses a 

court, nearly an acre in extent. Unlike the other three houses sur- 
rounding this central court, the South House stands by itself, there 
being alleyways at both its eastern and western ends, which separate 
it from the East and West Houses, respectively. Judging from the 
amount of fallen stone in the other two corners of the court, there 
probably were no other entrances. This segregation of the South 
House, when the other three are continuous, might indicate that it 
dates from a later period than the rest of the building, and that it 
was built to close the open south sice of the court. Such a procedure 
would accord well with the widespread custom observed through- 
out this culture area of building the community houses so that they 
surround interior courts. 

The South House at Puyé (PI. I.) is 218 feet long east and west, 
and 80 feet wide. It is composed of two contiguous parts, perhaps 
dating from different periods, which together contain 173 rooms on 
the ground floor. The western and by far the larger part is made 
up of fourteen sections of rooms, each section running through the 
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building from north to south. The rooms into which these sections 
are divided have their long axes east and west. The eastern end of 
the South House differs from the western end, in that its sections, 
of which there are four, run from east to west, and the long axes 
of its rooms are north and south, or at right angles to those of the 
larger part (Pl. 1). The manner in which this small east annex is 
attached to the larger western part of the building indicates that 
it dates from a later period of construction than the larger part. 
Two facts point to this conclusion: first, the western extremities of 
the partitions between its sections all abutt against the east wall of 
the larger part and do not penetrate it, and, second, it extends out 
farther to the east than any other part of the building, and was 

















quite superfluous so far as closing the court was concerned, ‘since 
the part of the building lying west of it had already done: that. 
Just how much time elapsed between the erection of these two parts 
is difficult to say, but of one thing we may feel reasonably sure, 
that the East Annex was built later than the rest of the South House. 
The building material used here as elsewhere through the area cov 
ered by the Pajaritan Culture is the volcanic tufa of the Jemez 
Plateau. This was roughly worked into building blocks usually 
about eighteen inches long by eight or ten inches wide and high 
These tufa blocks were laid in a mortar of adobe, which was driven 
against them more securely by the insertion of rock spauls in the 
cracks of the masonry (Pl. Il). The blocks were laid in courses 
without réfefence to the breaking of joints, which, when it is found, 
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seems to be rather more the result of accident than design. Ex- 
terior, as- well as interior walls were doubtless plastered with adobe 
which was renewed from time to time as it wore off. 

This volcanic tufa, quite aside from the fact that there was noth- 
ing else to be had, possesses three qualifications which must have 
recommended it to the Puyé masons as the best building material 
at their disposal. First, it occurs in greatest abundance in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the building site, the whole Puyé mesa being com- 


posed of nothing else ; second, it is soft enough to be readily worked 


with stone tools, an important consideration since the builders were 
unfamiliar with the use of metal; and third, it is extremely light 
for its bulk as well as durable. These three qualifications, of abun- 
dance, durability and ease with which their building material could 
be worked, are chiefly responsible for the great architectural activity 
of the Pajaritans, the ruins of whose villages dot the entire plateau 
from Shufinne to the Cafada de Cochiti and from the Jemez Range 
to the Rio Grande River. 

The question as to the original height of this building, and the 
number of stories of which it was composed, is troublesome. At 
the beginning of the excavation it was quite clear that the fallen 
masonry was piled highest along an east and west line through the 
middle of the building from one end to the other. This would in- 
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dicate that the South House was terraced from both its north and 
south sides, and that its several stories receded from each of these 
sides at the same time, until the highest was reached in an east and 
west line above the long axis of the building. This was corroborated 
during the course of the excavations. For it was found that the 
rooms along the court as well as the exterior rooms along the south 
side of the building contained much less stone than the interior 
rooms, which in many cases were filled with fallen building ma- 
terial to a depth of five or six feet. The presence of so much fallen 
stone in the interior rooms and its absence in the exterior rooms 
indicates that above the former there had been one or more super- 
imposed stories. This must be true since the walls of the interior 
rooms are now standing in most cases to their original height, about 
six feet, and the stone found in them must necessarily have fallen 
from second or third story walls above them. Other facts point 
to this terracing of the All *fire-places 
throughout the building are located in rooms not more than three 
In- 


superimposed rooms. 


or four rooms distant from either the north or south sides. 
deed, the two or three interior rooms of every section show no signs 


of smoke on their plastered walls, and from east to west, from 
*This holds true except for the few fire-places in the East Annex. Here 
the change in direction of the long axes of the rooms has produced a corre- 


sponding change in the location of the doors as well as the fire-places. 
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one end of the South House to the other, we have a zone, the rooms 
of which exhibit no signs of fires ever having been built in them. 
Finally during the excavation of this building fragments of the 
same bowl frequently were found in adjoining rooms. The only 
explanation of this seems to be that at the final abandonment of 
this pueblo such bowls were left in second or third story rooms, 
and when in the course of time the building began to fall to pieces, 
they were shattered and the fragments fell into adjoining rooms 
at the time of breaking. It would be hazardous to say how many 
stories the South House originally had. We are certainly sure from 
the foregoing that there had been at least one superimposed floor, 
and probably the amount of fallen stone found in the interior rooms 
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would justify the assumption of another, if only composed of a single 
line of rooms, running east and west across the building. That 
there had been a fourth story, however, to this building, we may 
well doubt, if for no other reason than that there is hardly enough 
stone to have provided for the walls of three upper stories; and 
yet, more important, that the first floor walls now standing are not 
strong enough to have supported the weight of so many superim- 
posed floors. The South House was probably an irregular pile, two, 
and in some places, three stories in height, which presented an ap- 
pearance not unlike the modern pueblo or Taos. 

It is impossible to study at first hand the method of roof con- 
struction employed by the Pajaritans in this building, as all roofs 
have not only collapsed, but the beams have for the most part rotted 
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away. In the course of the excavations, however, a few roof beams 
were recovered, which, judging from their position and length, must 
have crossed the short dimensions of the rooms. Also chunks of 
the adobe flooring of the second and third story rooms were taken 
out all over the building. These were smooth on one side and on 
the opposite showed the impressions of the cross sticks upon which 
the adobe had rested. 

The partitions between the sections sometimes project out beyond 
the north and south exterior wails of the building, making buttresses 
(Pl. I) such as may be seen at some of the modern pueblos. At 
San Ildefonso, for example, the Indians say that these buttresses 
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are built against the exterior walls to strengthen them. Such an 
explanation may well account for their occurrence at Puye. 

The rooms of the South House vary in length from twelve to 
sixteen feet, and in width from five to nine feet. In some cases the 
longer rooms have been divided in two by the erection of a parti- 
tion (Plate 1), but in such cases the partition is probably of later 
construction than the building as a whole. The rooms were prob- 
ably about six feet high, but as no walls now reach this height 
it is impossible to speak with accuracy on this point. There is a 
considerable difference in the floor levels in some places, those of 
the interior rooms sometimes being fully eighteen inches higher than 
the floors of the exterior rooms of the same section. Floors were 
made of adobe, tamped down hard and covered with a final coat 
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of mud with which charcoal had been mixed. When this hard- 
ened it made a smooth black floor of considerable durability. The 
walls of the rooms were plastered with an adobe wash, which was 
renewed from time to time as it became smoke-blackened or scaled 
off. Sometimes these successive coats of adobe plaster reach an 
inch or more in thickness, so that when a cross-section is exam- 
ined, frequently as many as ten alternating layers of brown and 
black appear, indicating as many renewals and subsequent black- 
enings of the wall finish. 

Excepting doorways, the walls are pierced with but few open- 
ings. In a numbes of rooms, however, sometimes three feet above 
the floor, but more often only an inch or so from it, there are smoke 
holes or air vents (Plate VI). These are usually round, some six 
or eight inches in diameter. For some unknown reason the need 
or desire for these passed away toward the close of the period of 
aboriginal occupancy, and as they are now found, most of them are 
blocked up. The plugs used are either lumps of adobe plastered 
in, or shaped tufa forms like modern corks with the edges rounded 
off. When the tufa plugs are used they are held in place by adobe 
plastering. The holes which are not blocked up frequently have 
their sides plastered smooth with adobe and their edges rounded off. 
Another feature present in some of the outside rooms of this build- 
ing is a ridge on the floor about 2 or 3 inches high. This crosses 
the short dimension of the room midway between the ends. One 
side of this ridge is vertical. The other reaches the floor level 
not by a vertical drop, but by a gentle slope, which flattens out into 
the floor imperceptibly. It has been conjectured by some that this 
latter side of the floor ridge served as a head rest, and that in it 
we are to see simply a primitive pillow. In accordance with this 
identification the name “sleeping-ridges”’ has been applied to them. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the South House rooms 
is the fire-place, the chief use of which doubtless was for cookinz 
There are three essential parts to the fire-place as it is found at 
Puyé: (1) the stene andirons or “fire-dogs,” (2) a stone against 
the back of the fire-place of the same height as the “‘fire-dogs,” and 
(3) a screen built upon the side of the fire-place nearest the dooi- 
way. The fire-places are all of one type, differing only in detatl 
such as the number of “fire-dogs,” either two or three, and the 
character of the screen. In Plate III there is figured the commoner 
type of fire-place, with two “fire-dogs.’’ Against the back may be 
seen the stone mentioned above. This latter, with the two “fire- 
dogs” in front, formed a three-legged support upon which the cook- 
ing stone rested. The fire was built below it, and the tortillas and 
other cooked dishes of the Pajaritans prepared on top of it. 

The fire-places are usually about three feet wide and half as deep 
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When 
excavated all of them were found to be filled with fine white wood 
ash, which had bedded into a hard white clay. Below this level 
of ash the adobe of the floor is burned to a brick. In Plate III 


The bottoms are three or four inches below the floor level. 


the screen appears just beyond the fire-place, between it and_ the 
door. This screen, which is found with practically all fire-places, 
is built so as to shield the fire from draughts coming through the 
doorway. It is found in two different forms. The rarer type, fig- 
ured in Plate III, consists of a single slab of stone, two or three 
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inches thick, two feet high and projecting from the wall to the 
front edge of the fire-place, a distance of eighteen inches or more. 
The commoner form is given in Plate IV. It consists of a wail 
built of stone and adobe about two feet high and six inches thick, 
projecting from the wall to the front of the fire-place as in the other 
type. These screens no doubt deflected the draughts coming through 
the doorways and made the fire-places draw better. The fire-place 
figured in Plate IV has three fire-dogs instead of two. This varia- 
tion is rather uncommon, and was noted in but few cases. The 
stone at the back of the fire-place for supporting the cooking stone 
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is here replaced by a flat stone which has been plastered against 
the back with adobe. This variation of the back stone occurs about 
as frequently as the projecting stone figured in Plate III. It al- 
lowed the cooking stone to rest upon it more firmly than did a single 
stone support. The location of the fire-places in the South House is 
exceedingly regular. They never are found in the exterior rooms 
on the court or north side, and in but two of the rooms on the 
cliff or south side. These two latter places are somewhat irreg- 
ular, in that the rooms in which they occur are only half size, being 
formed by later divisions of larger rooms. Again, fire-places ars 
never found in the four or five interior rooms of any section. This, 
coupled with the fact that the two or three interior rooms of all sec- 
tions never show signs of smoking on their walls, is significant as 
to the position of the superimposed stories. Fire-places are not 
found in interior rooms because of the fact that it was above these 
rooms that the superimposed floors were located, and it was more 
or less necessary to have the rooms in which fire-places were built 
communicate through holes in their roofs directly to the outside 
so as to provide suitable ventilation. 

The two zones of rooms containing fire-places, however, are quite 
clearly defined (Plate 1). When present they are always to be 
found in the second, third or fourth rooms from the ends of a sec- 
tion, and in this position extend in two irregular zones, one along 
the north side of the building and the other along the south side. 

Finally, fire-places are always built against the walls which are 
nearest the outside. That is, fire-places of the northern rooms aré 
built against the northern walls, and fire-places of the southern 
rooms against southern walls. A few of the rooms containing fire 
places (Plate I) have, in addition to the screen above described, 
an additional wall at right angles to it, and of about the same heighi. 
These two form a little vestibule, usually about three feet long by 
two feet wide, into which the doorway opens. Their purpose was 
to further obstruct air currents from interfering with the fires in the 
fire-places. 

\side from these vestibules there are almost no other construc- 
tions built in the rooms. One room, however (A, Plate I), in the 
eastern part of the building has three bins made of stone slabs. 
The doorways in the South House (Plates VI, VII and VIII), as 
in all Pajaritan structures, are small, usually not more than two or 
two and a half feet high, and fourteen or sixteen inches wide. The 
sills are about two feet above the level of the floors, and are usually 
made of heavy slabs of basalt. Basalt is not found naturally on the 
Puyé mesa and must have been brought from some distance at 
great labor, as single sills often weigh as high as fifty pounds. Some- 
times instead of these flat slabs of basalt, metates, or grinding stones, 
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are used. A beautiful example of this latter type of sill is figured in 
Plate VIII, where the curve of the upper surface of the metate ap- 
pears clearly. In a few places, as in the doorway in Plate VII, for 
example, tufa blocks were used for sills. In such cases the block 
has been slightly curved, as appears in the figure. The jambs of 


. the South House doorways are usually plastered with adobe ( Plate 


VI), and the edges neatly rounded. The lintels are tufa blocks, 
usually flat, as in Plate VIII, but sometimes concave, as in Plate 
VII. Ina few of the doorways the lintels were made of wooden 
sticks plastered over with adobe, but this type is uncommon. Many 
of the doorways in this building have been blocked up like the air 


holes mentioned elsewhere. 








Piate VII. 

This tendency of doing away with openings in the wall, bota 
small and large, is marked throughout the building. For some 
reason there arose a desire to seal both doorways and air-holes. 
The partial blocking up of doorways, making them smaller by rais- 
ing the level of the sill, is but another expression of the same idea. 
The location of the doorways in the South House is important, as 
indicative of the probable sequence of growth in the building. Bar- 
ring the doorways of the East Annex to be examined in detail 
shortiy, not a single doorway in the entire building is located in an 
east or west wall, or, in other words, on the ground floor there is 
no communication east and west between sections (Plate 1). Now 
it will be remembered that in the East Annex the long axes of the 
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rooms are changed, and that the sections in this part of the build- 
ing run from east to west, so that to have no communication be- 
tween sections of the East Annex there must be no doorways in its 
north and south walls. This condition prevails except for one door- 
way in the south wall of room B. This is the only example in 
the South House of direct communication between sections. A 
possible explanation for this violation of such a well-grounded archi- 
tectural principle is that the wall between rooms B and C, which 
continues out to the east end of the building, is of later erection, 
and that originally rooms B and C were one room, and similarly 
the four rooms east of them were formerly two rooms. This hy- 
pothesis is somewhat strengthened by the fact that rooms B and 
C, together, are about the same length as the rooms of the other 
two sections of the East Annex. The doorway in the west wall 
of room D (Plate VIII), if regarded as belonging to the room just 
west of D, is also an exception to the principle above stated. There 
is another explanation, however, for this apparent irregularity. I1 
may be remembered that at the beginning of this article it was 
suggested that the East Annex is of later date than the rest of the 
South House. If this be true, at one time the wall through which 
this doorway passes was the east exterior wall of the building. At 
that period it is highly improbable the doorway in question had 
been built, and the eastern wall doubtless contained no entrances. 
Later the East Annex was built against what was then the east- 
ern end of the building and a doorway was cut through from room 
D. However, still later, the need for such a doorway passed, and 
when room D was excavated its doorway was not only found to be 
blocked up, but was so completely plastered over that its existence 
was discovered only by accident. 

A general view of the South House after excavation, taken from 
the southeast corner looking slightly north of west, is given in 
plate IX. Just back of the excavated rooms of the South House 
the court appears as a long, dark band, beyond which the fallen 
masonry of the West and North Houses may be seen as irregular 
piles of stone. The question finally arises: What were so many 
cell-like rooms for? Which were the sleeping rooms? Which the 
cooking rooms? Which the store-rooms? In short, what do we 
know about the house life of the Pajaritans? Since tradition is 
silent concerning such intimate details of this long-forgotten race, 
we must base our reconstruction of. their life upon the results of 
archaeological excavation. 

In the excavation of the South House it became apparent that all 
parts of the building did not yield specimens in equal number, 
that in addition to two fertile zones, there was one decidedly barren 
zone. This latter was composed of the three or four interior rooms 
of every section throughout the building from west to east. The 
rooms which yielded the best “finds” were, on the other hand, the 
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three or four exterior rooms of every section along the north and 
south sides of the building. The best explanation of this condi 
tion seems to be that this barren zone through the middle of the 
building is made up of the dark rooms which were under the super- 
imposed floors. A glance at the map (Plate 1) shows that the 
great majority of them had no doorways in their walls and that 
consequently they must have been entered by trap-doors in their 
roofs. ‘These rooms, unfitted by darkness as well as insufficient 
ventilation for habitation, were doubtless used as store-rooms. The 
outer rooms north and south of them in each section are the rooms 
containing the fire-places, the sleeping-ridges and the doorways 
(Plate 1). These are the rooms in which the Pajaritans lived. 
Here they prepared their meals and here, if our identification ot 
the sleeping-ridge is correct, they slept. Trap doors in the roofs 





of these rooms opened directly to the roof; ventilation was perfect, 
and light plentiful. In the dark interior rooms was probably stored 
the food harvested in the summer and fall for use in winter. Such 
an explanation well accounts for the scarcity of specimens in these 
interior rooms. On the other hand, if they were filled with cere- 
monial objects, as are the dark interior rooms of the modern pueblos 
this is the kind of material which the people would carry away 
with them when they departed, again satisfactorily accounting for 
their barrenness. 

Most of the specimens taken from the South House are such 
as would be used in the early life of a primitive people—grinding- 
stones, axes, awls, bowls, water jars and cooking pots, the kind 
of material that could be readily duplicated. 

Consequently when the abandonment came, these were left be- 
hind and the more sacred objects carried away to the new home. 
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WYOMING 
(Apologies to Rudyard Kipling.) 
By JEAN Brooke Burt. 


I 


O YOU know those snow-capped Tetons? Do you know that 
peaceful lake, 


Where along the shores, the sentinel spruce trees stand? 
Do you know that crazy river, that is wisely named the Snake, 
Whose course so often changes through the land? 
It is there that I am going, with my rod and guns and ponies, 
To a little old log cabin that I know, 
To my gentle caion breezes, to my squirrels and ducks and conies, 
For Wyoming calls me out and I must go. 


He must go, go, go away from here, 

For west of the Divide he’s overdue. 

Send the trail is blazed before you, when the wander-thirst comes 
o’er you, 

And those lonely snow-capped Tetons call to vou. 


I. 
Do you know that sun-lit valley? Do you know that sparkling 
stream, 
Where the silver trout strike, anxious for the fly? 
Do you know those timbered mountains, where the trails are steep 
and mean, 
Where jagged peaks stand pink against the sky? 
it is there that I am going, to my land of Heart’s Desire, 
To a gentle, lonely ranchman, that I know— 
To my valley bathed in moonshine, to my brightly burning camp-fire, 
For the West Wind calls me out, and I must go. 


He must go, go, go away from here, 

On the other side the Ridge he’s overdue. 

Send the trail is clear before you when the wander-thirst comes 
o'er you, 

And that valley in the Gros Ventre calls to you. 


ITT. 

Do you know those fairy aspens with their leaves of burnished gold ? 
Do you know the Western bird songs, clear and rare? 

Do you know the joy of riding miles and miles and miles untold— 
With the pungent smell of sage brush in the air? 

It is there that 1 am going, to my tepee in the willows— 
Close to where the Little Beaver gently flows ; 

And my dreams will be the sweetest, with my saddle pads for pillows, 
On the Big Flat where the vagrant night wind blows. 


He must go, go, go away from here, 

On the other side the Butte he’s overdue. 

Send the range is clear before you, when the camping-fret comes 
o’er you, 

And a little sun-shot cayuse calls to you. 
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IV. 
So for some the wind-swept prairie, and for some the mountain 
height, 
Where the great gray-hooded Storm King makes his home. 
And for some the fields of bunch grass, where the flowers grow so 
bright, 
And the little clear-eved ponies graze and roam. 
Did you ride the trail at sundown? Did you watch the darkness fai! ? 
Have you heard the siy coyote’s dismal cry? 
Have you lain awake and listened to the bull-elk’s bugle call, 
And watched the stars come shooting from the sky ? 


He must go, go, go away from here, 

To a frosty mountain dawn he’s overdue ; 

Send the pack train is before you, when the long hike-fret comes 
o’er you, 

And the sunlight and the starlight call to you. 


V. 

Now the hunting trail is open, now the cinch and ropes are tied, 

Now the smoke of camp-fires rises in the night ; 
Now the forms of tired hunters, talking softly side by side, 

In the circle of the pine logs’ dreamy light. 
It is there that I am going, for the range and hills are calling, 

And the old Out-fret is nagging at my soul. 
To my flowering mountain meadows, when the evening shades are 
falling, 
\nd I'll have, at last, a camp-fire for my goal. 


He must go, go, go away from here, 
By a babbling, silver creek, he’s overdue— 
Send the cottonwoods are o’er you, when the noon heat is before 
you, 
And the Big West and the Blue Sky call to you. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; ; 
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OST anyone who has ever dropped a lazy line into placid 
waters can tell a fish story of some sort, but to tell a 
good fish story requires a peculiar genius, or, as in the 





present case, two of them. 

“Fish Stories, Alleged and Experienced, With a 
Little History, Natural and Unnatural,” is a title which gives a 
pretty good clue to the contents of the volume fathered by Charles 
Frederick Holder and David Starr Jordan, and bearing the imprint 
of Henry Holt & Co. ($1.75). 

Some passages are meant to be taken with a pinch of salt, and 
yet those that are vouched for as actual experiences are quite as 
remarkable. Fish that climb trees, fish that sing, others that lose 
their lives by getting “out of their depth” in the sea, still others 
which go about with natural lanterns in deeps which the sunlight 
cannot penetrate; furthermore, those pleasant speciniens which na- 
ture has equipped with a dose of strychnine, or something like 
tucked away in their “innards” (in flagrant violation of the Pure 
Food Law )—these are just a few of the wonders picked at random 
from this entertaining record. 

There is also some good live narration of the tussles with big fish 
at Santa Catalina Island and elsewhere, the kind of outing stories 
that make you want to pack your grip and go after some of those 
tunas, swordfish or hundred-and-fifty-pound sea bass. There is 
red blood in such description as “On the Trail of the Sailfish,” and 
“The Hardest Fighters.” 

Incidentally there is some masterly English in such chapters a: 
“The Grayling at Caribou Crossing,” and yet one thinks of the 
volume less as a piece of literature than as mighty good reading. 
The illustrations from Professor Holder's photographs are glimpses 
of submarine life, snapshots of fish in their home surroundings, 
while the colored plates which illustrate the most striking incidents 
remind one of a quotation from Mary Austin, “I’ve seen things hap- 
pen that I do not believe myself.” 

“The Biter.” . . . “That name had been given him because 
he had dared to attack the existing conditions of the country and 


” 


arbitrary laws. 
This is the character about which Walter S. Cramp has woven 
a romance of which the warp is the philosophy of an independent, 
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thoughtful mind, while the shining woof is the description of our 
own Southern California with its tropical beauty and its cruel, 
parched wastes. 

The desert-lover (and there are many of us now) will find phrases 
that express his moods for which he sought the word in vain. Here 
is one that rings true: “The desert is the heart of silence.” An- 
other line or two from “The Biter” suggests the serene attitude of 
the author toward some of the things we are taught to hate. “It 
was not Omnipotence but man who gave to flowers the name of 
weeds, to animals the name of beasts and to man the name of 
criminal.” 

There is much charm in the love story of this novel, and an occa- 
sional flash of epigrammatic wit. 

‘The Biter,” published by C. M. Clark Pub. Co., Boston ($1.50). 

In “The Religion of the Future” Dr. Charles W. Eliot states 
clearly and briefly the creed of the average man of education today. 

In a few words (less than sixty pages) he tells how the old be- 





Wa ter S. Cramp 


liefs of our fathers fail to satisfy the Twentieth Century man; what 
problems the new philosophy solves, and what it does not pretend 
to solve. It is a book to make one realize just where it stands 
regard to the creeds of the churches. A few quotations show the 
authoritative style with which present-day belief is summed up. 
“The religion of the future will not be based on authority, either 
spiritual or temporal. The decline of the reliance upon absolute 
authority is one of the most significant phenomena of the modern 


world.” 
“The new religion will not attempt to reconcile men and women 
to present ills by promises of future blessedness . . . . such 


promises have done infinite mischief in the world by inducing men 
to be patient under sufferings or deprivations against which they 
should have incessantly struggled.” 

“The religion of the future will approach the whole subject of 
evil from another side, that of resistance and prevention. 
The Breton sailor who had his arm poisoned by a dirty fish hook 
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which had entered his finger made a votive offering. . . . The 
workman today who gets cut or bruised by a rough or dirty in 
strument goes to a surgeon, who applies an antiseptic dressing to 
the wound and prevents the poisoning. That surgeon is one of the 
ministers of the new religion.” 

One is tempted to follow up these extracts with others; far more 
than the space allows, but I cannot resist the temptation to add 
this one: 

“The fear of hell has not proved effective to deter men from 
wrong-doing, and heaven has never yet been described in terms very 
attractive to the average man or woman.” 

This small and very valuable addition to modern thought is pub- 
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lished by Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York (bound in boards, 
price fifty cents). 


Shall Our Literature Be Taxed? <A tax on literature, that is just 
what it amounts to, the proposed increase in second class postage 
rates. It is undeniable that the magazine is the ladder on which 
the “new” writer climbs to fame. Incidentally it keeps the young 
writer alive while he is climbing. The fact that we have the best 
monthly magazines m the world is a pretty clear sigii that the Ameri- 
can public wants them. Nor are the host of lesser periodicals to 
be sneered at. It is in them that the unrecognized genius is given 
his first chance. 

This applies to the young artists as well. Some of the truest 
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American art has been developed by the magazines, the work of 
the late Fred Remington being an example. Many famous artists 
who aspired to other fields, found a means of livelihood in magazine 
illustrating while they were laying the foundation for more perma- 
nent fame. 

There is no doubt that an increased rate of postage on second 
class matter would put many publishers out of business, force the 
survivors to charge more for subscriptions, and narrow the oppor- 
tunities of American writers and artists. 

In this land of unequalled material prosperity, is it necessary 


to lay this heavy tax on our art and literature ? 





RALPH GINSBURG, VIOLINIST 


MUSIC FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 

February closed in a blaze of glory musically; in fact, it was 
one of the best months Los Angeles has yet known, as it included 
the first appearance this season of ‘Mme. Teresa Carrefio, the 
pianiste, whose recital was the closing event of the great Philhar- 
monic Course, and during the same week the fourth symphony 
concert with the celebrated virtuosa as soloist, whole on the same 
evening the farewell recital of Mme. Schumann-Heink filled Tem 
ple Auditorium to its capacity. 

During February Ralph Ginsburg, a local young musician, made 
his debut, showing that he possesses decided talent. He promises 
to win recognition as a master of the violin at an age when most 
youths are learning a profession. 

During Lent the musical affairs usually grow less in number but 
greater in importance. On Tuesday evening March 8, Tillie Koe- 
nen, the famous Dutch contralto, will be heard in Simpson's Audi- 
torium. Friday afternoon , the 11th, she will sing with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the fifth symphony concert, before departing 
for the North. 
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‘cellist and Mrs. Robinson at the piano. 


On Sunday, March 13, Mrs. Estelle Heartt Dreyfus will present 
; a Lenten Song Vespers at 4 o’clock in the afternoon at the Woman's 
Club House, introducing a special Lenten program, with Mr. Opid 


i Tuesday, March 15, and Saturday afternoon, the 19th, at Simp- 


in two recitals. 
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PaIntep BY Cuas. P. GRUPPE 
Courtesy of Kanst Art Co. 


NOVEMBER POPLARS 
By NETA MARQUIS. 
RECT brown poplars, slender and unleafed, 
E Like tall masts rise against the evening gray, 
As if a company of wind-spent ships 
Had come to anchor in a friendly bay. 





When March returns, their rustling sails will spread 
With eager swell and buoyant fluttering 
To catch the breeze of earth’s new wonderment 
And ride the blue, aerial deeps of Spring. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


; son’s Auditorium, Myrtle Elvyn, a Chicago pianiste, will be heard 


On Monday, March 21, and afternoon of the 22nd, Maud Poweli, 
the greatest of all woman violinists, is scheduled for two recitals. 
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THE SALTING OF THE SAND PILE 
By PAULINE WILSON WorrTH. 
JHE GIRL gazed out of the tiny window of her cabin 


in anxious expectancy. It was near the hour of her 








brother’s return from the assayer and everything de- 
pended upon the report of that most important in 
dividual. When her eyes met with no reward she 
turned her attention toward the supper she was preparing. The 
savory odor from the brown beans which were bubbling away in 
the black iron kettle, and the fragrant aroma of the coffee were 
harbingers of a supper fit for a king. 

The little cabin was a marvel of neatness; the white pine floor 
shone with a polish made by the frequent scrubbing with her own 
little hands; the lamp chimneys were as clear as crystal and one 
might see his image in the high polish of the stove. A row of 
geraniums on the window sill and a hand-made rug added to the 
cheeriness of the room, with here and there touches of inborn taste 
which make the difference between a house and a home. 

The door opened and a strong, husky young fellow entered. 
“Why so happy, little sister?” 

“Oh—iust thinking’ of the things we will do when the Sand 
Pile pans out. I was over in New York taking vocal lessons and 
I could almost see the stunning dresses | was going to have, and 
you were there, too, and you were so proud of my voice, (and my 
gowns) and you had your automobiles—and all the belles were in 
love with you—and then I got to thinking about Dave—where 
was he? I don't believe I’d want to go unless Dave did.” 

“Wait a minute, childie,’” Bob laughed, “you never give a fellow 
a chance to get a word in edgewise—doesn’t your breathing ap- 
paratus trouble you when you keep up such a stream of talk? You 
haven’t even asked about the assay.” 

“Well, I was getting to that,”—she laughed, “how did it run?” 

“No good,” the cheery look vanished from his face. “Davidson 
says there isn‘t enough gold in the whole mine, to make a counter- 
feit twenty; but I don’t believe it. I think it’s there all right, and 
I’m going to hunt for it until I find it.” 

“Of course it’s there! Why it is alongside the Homestake, and 


everybody is rich who has even one share of Homestake.” 

“I know, but Davidson says the Sand Pile is just outside the 
belt. I don’t absolutely trust Davidson, I sometimes think that he 
knows we have the ore and he wants to keep us discouraged so we 
will abandon it; then he will take it up.” 

“If you feel that way, why don’t you sample it and get a Denver 
assayer to report on it? You see, a Denver assayer would know 
nothing about the Sand Pile.” 
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“Capital thought, sis, | will just do that. Here comes Dave, 
we will see what he thinks about it.” 

At mention of Dave’s name the girl ran into the lean-to, which 
served for her bedroom, and brushed back the stray curls from 
her face, put on a fresh apron and came out smiling. Her color 
mounted high when she saw the handsome face of her brother s 
partner, and the “Hello Dave” was almost drowned by the noise 
she made fixing the fire. 

“Supper is ready, you must eat with us, sit right down. Sis is 
a fine cook, Dave! The man who captures her will capture solid 
comfort—along the line of eating at any rate.” 

“The man who captures her will be most lucky in all ways,’ 
rejoined the man with a sincere ring in his voice, which made the 
girl busy herself with the pouring of the coffee, to hide her blushes. 

“Well, Dave, Dawson has given us another bum assay—says the 
Sand Pile is well named.” 

The man sat for some time before answering, the big wondering 
eyes of the girl fastened upon him. 

“Well, of course we must expect all of those things, but we will 
keep on digging, at least wntil we satisfy our own minds concerning 
it. There are times when | get sort of tired of this search for gold. 
| get homesick for the farm. I can see it sometimes in the cool 
of the evening ; the cows are coming home to be milked, the cricket 
are chirping, there is quiet everywhere, and there is peace. We 
don't have it here. Here is the everlasting boom of powder, the 
whirr of wheels, the pounding of drills and the awful noise of the 
mills. That is not all—there is the greed for gold that gets into 
a man’s blood and takes things away from him that he should have, 
and gives him things that he shouldn’t have. There is an unnatural, 
feverish excitement that keeps us going.”” He stopped abruptly, and 
the girl and the man stared at him, speechless. At length the girl 
broke the silence. “Why, Dave, I never heard you speak of your 
home before. Tell us more about it. You know we have always 
lived in the mines; father was killed in the Isabella, and mother 
always stayed in the camps because she had never lived any other 
place, and she said the people were so kind-hearted in the mining 
camps.” 

“They are kind-hearted.” Robert Knox came instantly to the 
defense of his own people. “They will do more for each other than 
any other class of people—they will give more, sacrifice more and 
are truer in friendship than any other class.” 

“Yes, Bob, I admit that, but on the other hand, they will turn 
on you worse than any other class of people if you violate their 
laws, and while their laws are very loose in some ways, they are 


very severe in others.” 
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“But they are not so quick to judge,” the girl broke in. 

“They're not, eh?” Look at Jim Salisbury, the kid who stole a 
horse to make his get-away after salting his prospect! Do you 
approve of the way they treated him?” 

“Well, he was strung up for two offences. He knew that the 
camp never would stand for wildcat schemes, and he also knew that 
horse-stealing would never go. He knew the unwritten law in the 
camps, which requires no judge or jury, the only requisites being 
a convenient tree and a good, tough rope. He got only what was 
coming to him. That is not as bad as they do in your cities where 
they send a man up for stealing a loaf of bread. A man wouldn’t 
have to steal a loaf of bread in a mining camp—he could have the 
last loaf in the camp. He wouldn’t even have to ask for it. All we 
would have to know was that he needed it.” 

“T know that, Bob, I am not knocking you people, I am one of 
you—I don’t suppose I would ever be contented anywhere else for 
that matter. I admire the scheme of the camps in a way—in lots 
of ways; I was out in the world for a while and I grew sick of 
the sham, and talk about wildcat schemes—why the people even 
have them in their very social life. The more successfully a man 
can wildcat out there, the bigger man he is. Thank God, here it’s 
man to man, and no coat of enamel counts.” 

The girl leaned forward her eyes bright with interest. 

“T think I would like the farm, Dave. I hadn’t thought much 
about it before, but one time when we lived in Cripple Creek, mother 
took us back to New Jersey where grandfather lived and I can 
remember what a jolly time we had. There were big trees and 
grass and flowers everywhere, but what interested me most was 
all kinds of vegetables growing. I had never seen vegetables except 
in cans and I pulled up a lot of them just to see if they were really 
alive, had roots and all such things!” 

“That is what I have been doing too much tonight—pulling them 
up to see’ if they were alive and had roots, and I find that they 
are very much alive and have very deep roots. Good night, 
Bob. Good night, Girl. I'll see you in the morning.” 

But the girl followed him out. “Dave,” she said, “what do you 
really, truly, think of the Sand Pile? Bob has gotten so moody 
lately, he isn’t himself any more. If you really think there is 
not anything there, try to persuade him to go to some other camp 
or to do something else.” 

“T hardly know, Girl; sometimes I think there is something there 
and sometimes I think there isn’t—it is always a lottery. Lots of 
the biggest mines have been abandoned at some time or other. 
Don’t worry your head about it—we will strike it all right some 
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time. I sort of dread the time when we do strike it, I am afraid 
it means that we separate.” 

“Oh, but you would go with us, wouldn’t you?” 

“Would you want me to?” His face brightened instantly. 

“Why, you have been with us so long, it seems like you sort of 
belong to us now——” 

“T hardly dared to hope that was the way you felt about it. 
Well, I have quit over at the Homestake and I am going to work 
on the Sand Pile tomorrow. I think if we had put all our time in on 
our own prospect we would have struck it before this time. But 
we'll win yet.—Good night.” 

“Good night Dave—shake hands—you know, you told me that 
was what they did in the city.” 

When a curve in the winding trail hid him from view the girl 
looked around several times to make sure no one saw her, then 
she kissed the hand the man had so recently held. 

The days that followed brought a great deal of excitement to 
the camp. A big strike in Phantom Gulch had brought in hun- 
dreds of people. The newspapers had done their share in bringing 
the rush by telling of daily strikes (much bigger than they really 
were), until the hills were thick with tents and there was not a 
foot of ground that was not staked. Eastern capitalists had come 
over the hill in automobiles and it looked as if everybody were going 
to go out rich. 

The cabin on the hillside was a feature of great interest to the 
people, for the story of the girl who stayed by her twin brother so 
devotedly had also reached the papers. She was the idol of the 
camp, and many devoted admirers flocked about her. But her 
heart was all for the two men who were working night and day in 
hopes that the next big strike heralded would be that of the Sand 
Pile. 

Robert Knox, after repeated tryouts, finally sent some samples 
to an assayer in Denver and awaited feverishly the results. When 
the letter came he tore it open, glanced at it and crushing it in 
his hand started out across the mountain. 

It was late in the night when he returned, but the girl, who 
was accustomed to the eccentric way of mining camp life, thought 
nothing of it, and after placing his supper upon the table turned 
down the lamp and retired. 

The next morning she was shocked at her brother’s haggard 
face but her solicitous questioning brought only the answer that 
he had been working a little too hard. 

Several days passed and new strikes all around put the camp 
into a frenzy. Robert Knox came up the trail with long strides and 
the girl seeing his haste, ran anxiously to meet him. 
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“Oh, Sis!” he exclaimed jubilantly, “put on your traveling togs— 
the Sand Pile is sold! You remember that man Porter, who was 
up here the other day? Well, he said if the Sand Pile could show 
up some good ore and a good assay, he would give us a hundred 
thousand dollars for it. She showed up all right and the hundred 
thousand is in the bank waiting for Dave’s signature.” 

“Brother! do you mean that? Oh, goody-goody!—We will go 
away right off, won't we? Oh, I can see the cities and learn to sing.— 
Oh—oh!” and she threw her arms around her brother’s neck in 
ecstacy. 

“Here’s Dave.—Oh, Dave, isn’t it simply great?” She seized his 
hands and danced around like a happy child, dragging the em- 
barrassed Dave with her. 

“Where is the assay, Bob? Did you get it?” 

“Yes, I got it but I have misplaced it, it’s all right, anyway. 
Why you can see the free gold in the vein I uncovered last night. 
Porter got Dawson to assay some for him today, I took the samples 
for him. Dawson reports the biggest value yet uncovered. 

“Dawson does?” 

“Yes—I guess he was right all the time. As soon as we un- 
covered pay ore he could catch it all right.” 

“Well, why should we sell to Porter? If this is as Dawson says, 
why don’t we keep it and develop it ourselves? We would realize 
lots more than a hundred thousand out of it.” 

“Nothing of the kind! Can’t you see, man, that you haven’t the 
ground you had? There are stakes all around you; if you tried 
to buy, they would suspect that you had struck it and would put 
their claims up to a prohibitive price. Sell? Why of course, sell, 
while you can—it may be only in pockets, the buyer has to take 
that chance when he buys it.” 

“Perhaps you are right. Bring on your papers and we will sign 
up. What do you think you will do now?” Dave Graham’s face 
bore a look of pain and he waited for the answer as if for a sentence 
to be imposed upon him. 

“Oh, Sis has it in her head to go out in the world a bit, so I guess 
we will try it for awhile. We will leave as soon as we get every- 
thing wound up here. What about you, old man?” 

“T hardly know. This is pretty sudden. I may go back to the 
farm.” He pondered the new conditions, then, “Bob, I don’t like 
this plan of selling outright. I think if the assays are correct that 
we would have a bigger bunch of money by hanging on, and if 
they are not correct—well, I wouldn’t want to see the other fellow 
skinned.” 

“Oh shucks, Dave, don’t be an old woman! This fellow Porter 
has the assays and the reputation of the other mines in the camp 
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to go on. He is only taking the usual chances that any man does 
who buys a mine. For my part, I think a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush any time.” 

“How do you feel about it, Girl? You are by rights a third partner. 
You’ve kept up our courage and been our main stay.” 

“IT say sell it. A hundred thousand dollars is lits of money 
in my eyes. I am so proud of Bob because he stayed with the mine 
in spite of Dawson’s discouraging reports. I am proud of you, too— 
but isn’t Bob the dearest broth=r any girl ever had? He is going 
to take me away, right off, just because I want to go. He never 
thinks of himself.” 

“Why do you want to go, Girl?” Dave Graham’s eyes looked 
into hers with a deep searching gaze that seemed to stop her very 
heart-beats. She was so confused by the look that she could not 
answer him. When she came to herself again he was gone. 

But there was an unrest in the girl's heart that had never before 
been there,—it was of exquisite pleasure and exquisite pain. She 
was living a new life in a new world but she did not know why. 

The groups of men around in the various saloons and in the 
streets meant that something unusual had occurred. As David 
Graham approached they quieted down some, but snatches of their 
conversation such as, “But he has allus been a good sort,” and, “I’m 
from Missoury,” reached his ears. 

His mind was on the girl and he walked absent mindedly to his 
cabin where, to his surprise, another group of men were gathered. 

“Hello boys, is this a surprise party? You’re welcome, whatever 
it is—come in.” 

The miners looked awkwardly at each other as if in search of a 
spokesman, but one man stepped forward and said—“Our errand 
here tonight ain’t the pleasantest in the world, Dave. We've allus 
like ye and at first we wouldn’t believe nothin’ agin ye. We've 
investigated the matter purty thoroughly, an’ we’re of the opinion 
as how we’ve got you with the goods on, so we’ve been appinted a 
committee to inforra you that by mornin’ we won't be expectin’ to 
see you around the camp. Savvy? We give you this chance to 
make your get-away because we believe it’s your first offence and 
we know it’s the eyes of the girl that’s done it. Guess you savvy 
all right, don’t ye?” 

Dave started in bewilderment; his hand was still on the door- 
knob, he turned it and threw the door wide open. “Boys, I don't 
know what you're driving at, but if you think I’ve stolen 
anything, there’s the cabin just as I left it. You can go in and 
search to the limit.” 

Sure, that’s a good bluff, Dave, but it don’t go with us. We 
didn’t believe it agin ye at first, but we’ve got proof postive that 
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you salted your little old prospect hole up there and you’ve got to 
git. It wouldn’t ’a’ been so bad if it hurt only yourself, but every 
friend you’ve got in camp owns a claim near the Sand Pile. When 
your green tenderfoot finds out he’s buncoed we couldn’t sell our 
claims if they was gold from the grass roots clean down to Chiny! 
We don’t want none of your kind around! We’ve got no use fer 
no damned wildcats in this camp!” 

“Salted the Sand Pile! Who says I salted the Sand Pile?” 

“We do,” and the muzzles of six revolvers appeared simultane- 
ously. 

“My God! Do you fellows think I’m as low as that? Has my 
life in this camp ever given you the least reason to believe I would 
do such a thing? Why, I might hold up a stage where a man has 
a chance to shoot me in the back, or rob a bank where they had 
plenty to make up the deficiency, but I would never insult myself 
by salting a mine! You think I’d kill all your prospects to fill my 
own pockets, do you? Who started this, anyway?” 

The men looked from one to the other, then drew away a few 
paces and conferred with one another. “It’s a stiff bluff, I tell 
you,” said one. 

“His own partner same as owns up that he done it,”’ said another. 
“Dawson is the best assayer in the country and he says the samples 
never came from the Sand Pile at all; that they was slick from 
handlin’. He went up and sampled it when there wa’n’t no one there, 
and he said it was the same old assay, nothin’ doin’.” 

“You know, Dave Graham worked on the Homestzake, and there 
was always a lot of high-gradin’ done there. That's where he got 
his ore. Anyways, we always knowed that the Sand Pile was out 
of the belt. *Twas the love for the girl that done it.” 

Dave had drawn nearer and caught the last few words. “Boys,” 
he broke in, “whatever this charge is, you will be good enough to 
leave out any allusion to the girl. The first man that mentions 
her again in any way will get all the lead in this forty-five emptied 
into him. She is too sacred for your lips. Now I think I under- 
stand. You believe that I salted the Sand Pile and sold it to Porter 
for one hundred thousand dollars.” 

“That’s the idee!” 

“Well, will you give me a half hour to talk with my partner?” 

Again the men drew away a few paces and conferred. “Yep— 
we'll give you that much time.” 

Half way up the trail that led to the cabin Dave met Robert Knox 
on his way to town. “I suppose you know what has happened. 
Was the Sand Pile salted?” 

“You ought to know!” Bob answered, doggedly. 

“T will know and you will tell me.” The cold steel of a forty-five 
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touched Bob’s face. ‘Now you tell me what you know about this 
or you are a dead man.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t get reckless, Dave. I will tell you all 
about it. It was all for her sake. I couldn’t bear to see Sis liv- 
ing up here all her life, and that glorious voice of hers lost for 
lack of money. She had such hopes, and I knew there wasn’t any- 
thing in the mine to back them. The Denver assayer sent back a 
report the same as Dawson’s, so I took the sack of ore we had 
saved and put it in the Sand Pile. I was sick of the life myseif. 
Your little talk one night in the cabin made me restless to get away. 
I wanted a new life, I wanted—” 

“Oh, I see, it was chiefly your own desires that you were think- 
ing of. How do you think this will affect your sister, who has 
always worshiped you? Don't you know it will break her heart? 
Don’t you know that she hates trickery worse than a cat hates 
water? How do you think she is going to stand it?” 

“Oh—my God—I don’t know! I didn’t see it ending this way. 
The camp thinks you did it, Dave. Couldn’t you, for her sake, let 
them continue to think so?” 

Dave leaned up against a large rock that overhung the trail. 
Why shouldn’t he? She had never cared for him more than for 
any other friend, while she worshiped her brother—he was all she 
had in the world. As for him, he could go out to new places; he 
could wander on alone. He had had dreams of a cabin of his own 
with white pine floors, geraniums on the window sill, and woman's 
knick-knacks about, but they had never become realities—they were 
purely dreams with only a glance and a smile or two to substantiate 
them. 

“Bob,” Dave pulled himself together with a powerful effort, “if 
you will promise me that you will let this one lesson be enough—if 
you will give the money back to Porter and live a clean life, worthy 
of her, I will do it. I'll go tonight, and that will end it.” 

“I will promise, I will promise by God, I will promise by ali 
that I hold sacred that I will be a man. There is one thing more 
I’d like to ask, if it isn’t too much, Dave. That you will keep me 
in your memory as your friend. You are about the finest specimen 
of manhood I have ever known or ever expect to know; you are 
the real stuff, Dave—will you be my friend?” 

Dave ignored the outstretched hand, saying, “That is just one 
step too much, Bob; I am not doing this for you. Just remember 
that. Good-bye, and good luck!” 

The men were waiting for Dave on his return and he met them 
without embarrassment. “Boys,” he said, “I know your ways, and 
I appreciate your generosity in letting me off as easily as you have 
—you will find in the morning that I have vamoosed. That’s all.” 
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He went into the cabin and shut them out, and they went away 
remarking, “Game to the finish.” 

Once inside the cabin, Dave sat down and tried to think. His 
brain was in a whirl. He tried to connect the happenings of the 
day, but they all came but to the one end. He gathered together a 
few keepsakes and tied them up in a blue bandana and started out. 
When he had gone a few steps he turned and re-entered the cabin 
and taking from his pocket a notebook,-he tore out a leaf and 
wrote: “J salted the Sand Pile—David Graham.” 

He stopped at the forks of the road and muttered to himself, 
“I must see her again, I must see her again,” and with a quick 
movement he started up the trail that led to the cabin. There was 
a light in the window and he could see her sitting by the table, 
mending. He could tell that she was talking to her brother, al- 
though Bob was not in the range of his vision. He thought he 
had never seen her look so beautiful, nor the cabin so homelike 
and inviting. 

“Oh, Girl, Girl,” he almost sobbed, “I have never told you that 
I love you—I think you must have guessed it, though, for I couldn’t 
keep it out of my eyes and voice. You don’t love me, not even as 
a brother; because you give your brother a lot of love. I wouldnt 
do this for any man on God’s green earth. I wouldn't 
do it for my sister, nor for my mother! You are the only person 
on earth that I would do it for, and I am giving you more than my 
life. I would gladly give my life right now for just one kiss. Oh, 
the dreams, dreams, dreams!” Realizing that he was almost bab- 
bling and that he had stayed there much longer than he had in- 
tended, he gave one lon last look at the cabin which held all that 
was dear to him on earth, and started down the trail. 

The lights were out in most of the tents and cabins. He walked 
through the town unmolested and started up the trail on the other 
side. Again he stopped and sat down upon a fallen tree. He fixed 
his eyes upon the cabin on the opposite hill, then, as though rea- 
soning with his conscience, he said: “It isn’t very long that I can 
look at you; it will soon be morning and I must be a long way 
from here by morning. This lask look has got to do me the rest 
of my life; I guess they can’t grudge me this little bit of com- 
fort. Oh, Lord, let her know some day that I didn’t do it. Clear 
me in her eyes, Lord! I don’t care anything about what the others 
think, but I can’t bear to have her think I would do it.” 

For hours he sat there, oblivious of the quickly passing time, un- 
til the crackling of twigs and the rustle of leaves caused him to 
straighten up with his hand on his gun. 

“Who goes there?” he called. 

“Dave,” a frightened little voice answered. “Is that you?” 
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“Girl! Where on earth are you going at this hour of the night ?” 

“I was going to hunt for you. I didn’t know anything about 
that trick until a little while ago. Then I knew Bob did it because 
I saw him take a sack of specimens out, and he acted so queerly. 
I told him that I was going to follow you, and he said I could 
never follow a better man. But he didn’t know I was coming to- 
night. I couldn’t sleep, so I left a note telling him that I had fol- 
lowed you, because I—because—”’ 

“Because you love me? Oh, Girl, say it! Say it, if you can 
honestly say it! Oh, God, what a world it would be if you would 
say it!” 

“Yes, because I love you, and I knew you loved me or you 
wouldn't have taken the blame. You have never told me that you 
loved me.” 

“T do love you, Girl; I love you more than I love my own soul, 
but I never dreamed that you loved me. Say it again, Girl. How 
long have you loved me?” 

“Always—from the first time I ever saw you, I think.” She 
crept up into the shelter of the strong arms that he offered her. 
“But mother always told me that if I loved a man, to make him 
think that I didn’t, or wy 

“Well, you succeeded all right,” laughed Dave; “you certainiy 
succeeded. I can hardly believe it yet. Shall we go back to the 
farm, where you can pull up as many plants as you please?” 

“Oh, yes, and we will send for brother when we get there, too, 
won’t we?” 

“Girl, I told Bob tonight that I could never be his friend again, 
but I have changed my mind. He was only gold-mad. He is square 
at heart.. He couldn’t be anything else and be your brother. Are 
you willing to walk across this mountain with me? Remember, 
Girl, you are going with a man who was driven from the camp, 
and you are leaving everything you own in the world.” 

“Dave, I could walk across twenty mountains if it were with 
you. Oh, I love everybody and everything—except the mine. I[ 
am glad we are going to leave it all. But, Dave, if you leave 
now they’ll never know but that you really did this thing. We 
must go back and tell them; we must clear your name. Dave, we 
couldn’t be happy anywhere if your name weren't clean, could we?” 

Dave Graham looked at the fair girl beside him long and earnestly. 
“You realize that clearing my name means ruining Bob’s ?” 

at ey 

“And still you’d have us go back?” 

“A thousand times, yes. It was brother’s sin, not yours; any- 
way I love you best and your name will be my name. Even if I 
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did not love you, even if I did not know you, I could never see 
any right in your taking the blame for another’s wrong-doing.” 

“Girl, step behind me; some men are coming. I haven't left camj: 
quick enough to suit them. Bob is with them. Maybe they are 
looking for you.” 

The men approached rapidly and when they saw Dave facing 
them they stared in astonishment. 

“We thought we’d have to travel farther than this before we 
got our eyes on you.” The leader stopped as if stricken of speech. 
Robert Knox spoke not a word, but leaned against a tree, his hands 
in his pockets and his eyes upon the ground. 

“We've come to ask your pardon, Dave. Bob here tells us it was 
him that done this saltin’ of the Sand Pile and that you didn’t know 
nothin’ about it. We're sorry we convicted ye on uncircumstantial 
everdence, and we want to ask ye to come back to the camp. Bob’s 
leavin’ as soon as we find the little girl. She struck out to hunt 
you; she never knowed there was such a thing as fear.” 

At this the girl rushed from her hiding place straight to the arms 
of her brother, who seized her and held her close, his body shaking 
like a reed in the wind. 

“Little sister, you won't turn against me, will you? I did it be- 
cause I loved you; Dave will tell you that. I never dreamed you 
loved each other. Oh, if I had only known!” 

The men stole away one by one until the three were left alone. 
Dave held out his hand to Bob, who grasped it with a grip of iron. 
The first rays of sunlight peeped over the hilltops, turning the camp 
of tents and shacks into a veritable fairyland. The girl turned her 
face to the east. “Let us go,” she said. “See, the light of day 
is breaking.” 

David Graham took her hand and held it tight. “Yes, Girl, the 
light of day is indeed breaking. Oh Girl, Girl!” 

Los Angeles. 
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THE INEVITABLE CHANCE 
By M. M. STEaRNs. 


WK ANNIGAN! said the City Editor. 

Lannigan wheeled his chair on one of its delapi- 
dated hind legs, left his typewriter, and walked across 
the big room to the railing that fenced off the City 
Editor’s stall. 

“Lannigan,” said the City Editor, wearily, leaning back in his 
swivel-chair—not dilapidated—“it’s this copy.” His glance indi- 
cated the four pages Lannigan had turned in a few minutes before 
on the “Important meeting of the Business Men’s Club held at 8 
o’clock last evening at the Hotel Anthony.” 

“It’s the same old trouble. Do you know, Lannigan, it’s disap- 
pointing to have a man turn in dead copy like that! It’s discour- 
aging. Here you’ve covered a live story. These men are going to 
do big things for the city. This is the first outline of their plan— 
and look at that!” And he shoved the pages contemptuously with 
his hand. “It’s dead. To read that stuff you’d think Los Angeles 
was as hopeless as Sandy Valley or Funeral Hollow. If you’re 
going to keep your place on this paper, you’ve got to show some sign 
of enthusiasm, some life.” 

He turned, as the Night Editor came up with a question, while 
Lannigan still leaned on the railing. After the Night Editor had 
gone, the City Editor went to work at his desk. When a few mo- 
ments had passed, he looked up at Lannigan with a curt nod of 
dismissal. 

“That’s all!” he said. 

Lannigan went back to his desk, and after a few minutes of put- 
tering, in which he pretended to be busy, covered his machine, 
switched off the shaded electric light, climbed into his big Eastern 
overcoat, and went down the dark stairs and out into the night. 

The streets were almost deserted, save where, from the entrance 
to a Broadway theatre, the crowd was just pouring out into the 
yellow street-light, with big autos purring and barking as they started 
away. For a full minute Lannigan watched them, then he turned 
and made his way to a down-stairs café. Here, at least, was music, 
light, the chatter of voices. 

“It’s a lie—that’s why!” said Lannigan to himself, after giving his 
order. “They all brag about this being such a land of opportunity! 
Tommyrot!” Then he caught a chance remark from the men at the 
next table, and ground his teeth angrily. 

It was the same old story—how sick he was of it all! 

“Yessir,” the little man was saying, “you’re right. They’s no 
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doubt about it—not a bit. This is the coming section of the country. 
We'll live to see Los Angeles the first city in the land, you an’ I.” 

He believed it, too, implicitly. There could be no doubt about that, 
either. “No, sir. Not a bit of it.” Lannigan smiled. It was a 
series of just such statements that had brought him to this “land of 
opportunity” with nine hundred dollars in the bank, and a young wife 
to support. That was four years ago. There were two more in the 
family now, and the nine hundred had shrunk to five. 

“The trouble with these knockers,” the fat man was saying oracu- 
larly, “is that they want too darn much.” Lannigan grinned. Was 
wanting the chance to earn an occasional dollar over bare living ex- 
penses too much ?” 

“_Prospectin’. ©’ course he was broke. These men that come 
west with the idea they’re going to have money handed to ’em usually 
do—Not! But for them fellers as come out here and go to work, 
work hard, mind you, there’s more chances than any other place in 
the world.” 

“Yessir,” assented the little man again, “‘they’s no doubt about it— 
not a bit.” 

“Look at these orange ranches!” orated the other comfortably, 
rubbing his embonpoint affectionately, “That’s what shows! These 
fellers didn’t go hunting over the hills expectin’ to pick up gold in 
handfuls; they just camped down and begun ploughin’—an’ look 
what they got now! Yes, siree, for the man who goes to work 
hard, and keeps his eyes open, there’s no place in the world like Cali- 
fornia. Sooner or later your chance comes, if only you’re waitin’ 
for it.” 

Lannigan followed the talk no further. He knew most of it by 
heart, anyway. And what rot it all was! And yet the words haunted 





him—magic words: “Sooner or later, your chance comes!” 

They haunted him as he walked home that night ; they came to him 
again next morning, as he ate breakfast with one hand and, as h‘s 
wife told him, read the newspaper with the other. They came to him 
as he read his own paragraphs of the preceding evening, now given 
“life” by the opening sentences inserted by the City Editor, and, in 
thinking over his coffee, he confessed to himself that the City Editor 
had been right. His copy was “dead.” 

“You're feeling better this morning, aren’t you?” his wife smiled 
at him, and he had to admit that he was. 

“You know,” he said, “out here in California it’s merely a matter 
of time. Sooner or later, a man’s chance comes—if he’s only waiting 
for it. Of course, that is,” as he recollected other words of the con- 
versation, and chuckled to himself at palming them off as first-hand, 
“if a man works hard, and doesn’t go around waiting for somebody 
to hand money to him. You can’t expect to pick up gold by the 
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handful.” His wife looked at him a little wonderingly, but, glad to 
see him so cheerful, made no comment. 

“Sooner or later,” he said to himself again, when the City Editor 
handed him his assignment for the afternoon, a reported death in one 
of the inshore suburbs of the city. “But not this afternoon,” he de- 
cided as he went over the few facts of importance, which took his 
possible suicide out of the hands of the local correspondent. ‘“There’s 
not much opportunity in reporting the suicide of a country barber.” 
And he wedged his long muscular body more comfortably into the 
corner of the seat, to dream of “gold in handfuls” during the re- 
mainder of the thirty-minute run on the trolley. 

“You couldn’t blame Joe,” said the blacksmith, as Lannigan came 
into the shop and sat down to wait for the next car back to the city: 
“he never did have no ambition since he’s been out here—not since 
the first year or two, ennyways. When a man’s ambitions goes, it's 
hard to keep goin’.” With which philosophic deliverance he jammed 
his horseshoe back into the coals. 

Lannigan had found little of general interest in the case; the man 
had come to California several years before, filled with high hopes of 
securing a fortune in land. He had found himself too late; the great 
areas of government acreage, of which he had dreamed, were taken. 
Unwilling to go into the outskirts of the civilization which he found 
on every side, he had at last started afresh at his old trade, barbering, 
in the little village shop. The pay had been poor, though sufficient 
for his needs; but the gist of the matter was, as the blacksmith said, 
he had lost his ambition. In a little shack he had lived alone on the 
outskirts of the town, with the grey hopelessness slowly eating into 
his soul. Then came a few days of a deeper despondency, and now 
—his name in the paper, once. 

“If he was land-hungry, why didn’t he cultivate all that land 
around his shack ?” Lannigan asked of the blacksmith, idly curious. 

“*Tweren’t his. He jest rented the shack off old Skipworth—you 
know Skipworth.” Lannigan nodded. 

“Skipworth, he owns more orchards than any other man in the 
country !” volunteered one of the village youngsters, who had waited, 
boy-wise, to see the last of the “reporter from the city.” 

“Skipworth has allus struck it easy!” said the blacksmith, a little 
bitterly. “He’s a hard man. Them kind allus strikes it easy.” 

“Does Skipworth own that empty forty next the shack, there on the 
right?” asked Lannigan. 

The blacksmith nodded his head to show that he comprehended 
what land was meant. “I s’pose so,” said he, “he owns land pretty 
much all around the town. Paid twelve hundred an acre for the 
Charlie Webster grove the other day—that’s goin’ some fer old 
Skipworth.” 
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“It’s funny he doesn’t set that forty to oranges,” commented Lan- 
nigan ; “it must be worth a couple of hundred an acre as it stands, 
eh?” aes 

The man of horseshoes nodded. “T'wo-fifty, mebbe.” 

“And in five-year-old-trees it would be worth a thousand ?” 

“Easy,” assented the blacksmith. 

“Well,” said Lannigan, “here’s my car at last.” He rose and 
stretched, then went out to wait for the approach of the long red 
trolley. 

In a flash the orderly little town, with its white, wide, macadam 
streets, its palms, eucalypts, trim lawns and one-story bungalows, its 
church and school-house, was left behind, and the long, straight rows 
of green trees, with the big yellow oranges spotting through the 
leaves, began winking past in monotonous beauty. Lannigan looked 
at the rich, brown soil, touched here and there with the darker, al- 
most black, loam of the deeper deposits of the center of the valley, 
and sighed. Like poor Joe, the barber, he, too, had dreamed of riches 
in government land when he came west, but had found “all the seats 
taken,” as Mrs. Lannigan expressed it. His nine hundred dollars 
would have been enough to begin on, if only—if only—he had found 
that coveted free land. Then the reporting job had been offered to 
him, in the midst of his search for a suitable homestead, and had 
seemed too good to let slip. The homestead could wait—the land 
offices were located in Los Angeles, anyway, and there a thorough 
search of the vacant districts could be made. 

Lannigan sighed again, and moved his back to another position. 
trying to ease the ache in his shoulders. This reporting was not 
what it was cracked up to be—not for a man who loved the big, 
clean out-doors. That land-scheme was dead. There never had been 
any chance in it, anyway: He had come too late. This was no more 
a land of opportunity now than was— 

The words of the evening before recurred to him. “Sooner or 
later, your chance comes.” May be—Lannigan sat straight in his 
seat, shoulders forgotten. Then he sank back again. Of course not. 
There was nothing in it! The idea of an old piece of gossip recurring 
like that! Still— 

He went over all the incidents of his trip. He had gone to the 
drug-store first, yes. Then to the barber-shop, yes. Then to the 
shack. Then to the undertaker’s. Poor devil! One hated to look 
at such things! There he had heard for the first time how Joe had 
claimed to have “had no chance.” Then to the barber-shop again, 
to learn more of Joe’s ambitions. There he had heard of Joe’s first 
occupancy of the tumble-down shack at the edge of the town. Skip- 
worth’s shack, at the edge of the vacant forty. Then the conversation 
at the blacksmith shop, where they had told him Joe did not own th 
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shack—Old Skipworth owned it. Yes, Skipworth was a hard man 
—it was odd that he had never broken up that forty acres. But 
at the barber shop they had told him—yes, when they were explait- 
ing that Joe had money enough to get along on comfortably, if he 
would leave drink alone—that he had paid no rent for the shack. 
Queer, that Skipworth should let a fellow use his land free, instead 
of putting it into oranges. 

“Yes. Sooner or later—” it would bear looking into. 

Lannigan rolled out of bed at the unheard of hour of eight-thirty 
the next morning—‘the cold, gray crack of dawn,” he complained. 
And after breakfast he visited the county court-house, to look at the 
tax-lists. After half an hour of searching, interspersed with partly 
audible comments of displeasure from various haughty clerks, he 
found what he was looking for—southwest one-quarter of southeast 
one-quarter of section 33. He looked again, to make sure that range 
and township were right. Then at the little square, which he had 
noted vacant the day before. The land stood in the name of C. G. 
Skipworth. That settled it. Dejectedly, Lannigan went down to the 
newspaper office, to work up a Sunday story on which he could 
collect “extra space.” 

3ut with Lannigan ideas always died hard. Before going to work 
in the afternoon, he went back to the court-house, and this time 
looked through the records of deeds for the Skipworth forty untilled 
acres. He found what he wanted at last, the record of Skipworth’s 
deed.. The name of the grantor was Meach. The deed was dated 
1887, but had not been filed until 1901. The discrepancy sent the 
blood pounding in Lannigan’s ears. Further search failed to reveal 
any grant to Meach. 

Lannigan was already overdue at his desk, but he went directly 
from the court-house to the land office. The familiar little room, 
with its wide counters, its few clerks and its many searchers, which 
he had not seen for nearly four years, affected him curiously. He 
was tempted to go away with his quest unfinished—he would then 
keep his dream! How many dreams had been shattered here in the 
past! That quarter-section he had found at the foot of the moun- 
tains, far up the Pomona valley—he had been sure that it was open 
for occupancy—even the attendant in the land office had“thought it 
vacant at first—until the chief had pointed out that the second forest- 
reserve act had not been noted on that particular map. 

Leaning on the counter, waiting to get the attention of one of the 
clerks, Lannigan looked over the faces crowded together in the little 
quadrangular space. The old land fever was strong on him; it was 
a contagion, this hope of sudden wealth, of prosperity, of a home. 
That narrow-nosed fellow—from New England, he might be—ask- 
ing questions of the clerk—he was going to succeed. He was here 
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to rough it, and would go to an outlying section at the edge of the 
desert, and succeed. That overdressed woman next him, turning the 
leaves of the big ledger so nervously—she was gambling; the land- 
fever had touched her with its magic spur for quick gain. ‘Those 
fellows in the corner with notebooks, their hats pushed back on their 
heads—they were merely lawyers, looking up titles. This little chap 
with the eyes too close together—he must be a real estate shark, if 
his clothes and diamond spoke truly—a shyster, most likely. That 
Swede with his family—they were the real thing; if he had money 
enough to start, it would be smooth sailing with him; perhaps out 
Barstow way on some of those great, fertile uplands. 

At last one of the attendants came to Lannigan, looking inquir- 
ingly. The newspaper man named his range and township, quickly, 
as one does in a crowded place. 

“Map or —” 

“Both,” interrupted Lannigan. And the long books of township 
maps, with accompanying ledger of entries, were pulled from their 
shelves under the counter and placed before him. Elbowing himself 
sufficient space, Lannigan opened the great volumes and turned the 
dog-eared pages. This was the township he wanted. There was 
section 33. The map showed no patent for the south eighty of the 
southeast quarter-section. But that proved nothing. 

He found the corresponding section in the ledger, after some 
searching. Taking a piece of scratch-paper from his pocket, he drew 
the section, dividing it into forties. Then he started in checking 
off the occupied land, as he had learned to do from the government 
employees. 

“Northwest quarter-section—patented.” He checked it off 
“South half of northeast quarter—by purchase ;” he checked it off. 
“South eighty of southwest quarter—homestead, 1885. East half of 
southeast quarter-section, final homestead, 1887. West half of south- 
east quarter”’—Ah—‘“Meach, Josiah, filed in 1884.” Lannigan ran 
his hand along the entry, to the space where the final homestead 
should be recorded. It was blank. Meach had never proved up on 
his land. 

Further search showed that the north half of the eighty in ques- 
tion had been patented later, under the purchase clause, but the 
forty acres, on which stood the dilapidated shack of Joe the barber, 
was still open to entry. 

Lannigan turned the page quickly, almost afraid lest some by- 
stander should see the result of his search. Forty acres of govern- 
ment land, worth at least two hundred dollars an acre, open for 
entry! He had heard gossip of a similar case some months before, 
but had refused to give it credence. Evidently old Skipworth knew 
of the vacancy, and rather than trust any of his satellites with the 
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occupancy of the land, had filed a “fake” deed from the first occupant, 
Meach, and had intended to get possession of the acres through pay- 
ment of taxes on his assumed ownership. But clearly he had no title 
—the land was vacant, vacant! 

To ask for papers and file his application for homestead, took only 
a moment, but, when the clerk read the description of the property, 
he looked at Lannigan in amazement. 

“You must have made some mistake,” said he. And he worked 
over the ledger himself, while men at the right and left edged close 
to see and overhear this stroke of “crazy luck”—the very thing that 
each one had from time to time dreamed for himself. 

“It looks all right,” dubiously admitted the clerk, at last, “but you 
know you have to swear there are no squatters on the land—their 
occupancy gives them thirty days in which to file, you know. You 
can’t just file on this land without being sure it’s vacant and open to 
occupancy. Have you —” 

“T was on it yesterday. That certified check is all right for the 
fee?” And Lannigan pushed the slip across the surface of the map, 
to spike hard this chance, that had come to him, “sooner or later.” 

“That’s just the way!” complained the City Editor when the City 
Hall Man, who was a close friend of Lannigan, told him the news. 
“Just as soon as a man gets well broken in to what we want, he 
makes some dippy strike and quits. Lannigan has been turning in 
the best copy in the office this last week. His stuff has life in it.” 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


TO SAIL THE SEAS 


By R. CLArBORNE PITZER. 


O SAIL the seas where vague horizons fade! 
Restless the waves that wandering go by, 
Restless the clouds that billow in the sky, 

Restless the long winds of the Northern Trade. 


All things go down in infinite parade 
Into the deeps where mysteries may lie; 
The vagrant winds continuously fly ; 
Nomadic clouds ride past in cavalcade. 


Where cloud and wind and wave go urgent down, 
And ships and seamen, following, are lost, 
Gather the hopes of riches and renown. 


The shoals of dreams that beckon you and me, 
They go, and we, where murmurous waves accost 
The straining vessels pitching out at sea. 
New York. 














THE FABULOUS 
By R. CLArBoRNE PITZER. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
NEW ARRIVALS. 

’S GOING to snow,” Welcome prophesied when he and 
Luke had returned to the cabin and the fire. He 
squatted on his heels before the blaze, spreading his 

hands open to the warmth. 
“Oh, I guess not,” said Coon, “the clouds are break-~ 





ing, Luke says. We'll have good weather before night. Help me 
with the bench, Luke. Feel better, Daddy Welcome?” 

Luke complied and they placed the bench by the fire, all three 
seating themselves there, with Welcome in the center. 

“Yes, thanks. It was pretty good of you to think of me and 
have a nice fire going where I could warm up. I’ve got grub in 
the wagon yet. We can eat hearty. Most of my outfit’s under 
canvas "bout twelve miles up Cub Creek. I trailed that far, packing 
the horses, and camped, and then the rain came.—Ever seen rain 
this early in the year, Coon?” 

“Yes, but not often. It’s usually snow.” 

“Twill be this time, too. The wires got crossed at first, maybe. 
We'll have heaps of snow before morning. We'll have to camp in 
the cabin a week or two.” 

“T’m glad you are here,” Luke said, with a sigh of relief. “You've 
quite simplified the situation. I was beginning to worry. We 
can fix up sleeping quarters in the shed hay-loft for you and me, 
can’t we, Dad? We can bring hay here, too, for Coon’s bed.” 

“Yes, a good idea,” said Welcome. “It'll be pretty nice, won't 
it? I ain't had a bed-fellow for thirty—forty—years. I’m terrible 
old. Last man that slept with me, he—he—he—. Funny!” 

“But Daddie,” Coon said, “what made you take the trail so 
soon? This year you left the ranch without saying good-bye, and 
I expected to find you here. I haven’t thanked you half enough 
for the books. It was to see you again that I rode over the river 
with Luke.” 

Welcome chuckled and dug Luke in the ribs with an elbow. The 
other elbow had evidently moved Coon’s way, for both the young 
persons suddenly flushed and grew silent while they watched the 
fire. In a moment Luke rose to examine the sky again. 

“T half believe Welcome is right,” he said from the doorway. 
“The rain is diminishing to a drizzle, but the air seems to be grow- 
ing colder. A grey cloud, like the one we noticed early this morning, 
is over the sky again. It’s a bad business, and yet I can’t find it 
in my heart to be sorry to-day. Shall I ride down now and see 
whether Saw River is fordable ?” 
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“It won’t be,” Coon returned. “Isn’t Cub pretty high? You 
can see it now?” 

“Yes; but it could be forded on horseback, I believe, though it 
is quite swift.” 

“You can’t get across Cub,” Welcome said, “can’t get across it, 
or in it, or under it. I tried that. There’s something under there 
somewhere that I felt like I wanted. I came up on purpose to 
get it. But it’s gone; it’s buried or washed away, or something. 
There’s been several little landslides farther on. I guess it was 
one of them that did it.” 

“T believe he must have had a cache in this gulch,” Coon reflected. 
“Did you, Daddie? Did you bury the goods you didn’t sell last 
year? That’s it! He used to do that, and the next spring he would 
dig them up and re-peddle them. I hope the hoard wasn’t very 
valuable, Dad. Don’t you remember exactly where it was?” 

Welcome shook his head. “In Cub Creek,” he dreamed. “Heaps 
and heaps of things I had there; things I’d been gathering together 
for years. There was whisky, getting older all the time, and clothes 
and luxuries and everything a young man needs to live well; every- 
thing gold can buy. But I can’t place the cache. It was somewhere. 
I’ll remember after while. Don’t bother me. Let me think.” 

“Take warning,” Coon said in a low voice as she joined Luke. 
“Poor old soul, he doesn’t know it, but that lost store-hole of his 
must have been a magpie hoard, a miser’s cellar, full of odds and 
ends and worthless merchandise. But there is little more reason 
used in gathering the bank-accounts of ordinary men, than in this 
lost cache of an unsound intellect; this is merely an abnormal de- 
velopment of your gold-hunger, Luke, and of the materialism that 
money-grubbing represents.” 

“T think it rather an unsound but instinctive attempt to provision 
for the future,” Luke rejoined. “Would you have us take no 
thought of the morrow? I think not. The man, who in this present 
civilization must provide for his family, assuring them a continued 
support after his possible death, must take thought of the future 
constantly. In some ideal community it might not be necessary, 
but in this century it is imperative. A man is justified even in 
dishonesty, if by dishonesty he can provide for those he loves. The 
horror of poverty—you know nothing of that. It is the specter 
that haunts all men; we see not ourselves but those we love in its 
clasp; we know what it is; its work and ruin confront us every 
day, and every day we fear that in the future our own will be in 
its slavery. If I want the Fabulous—and I do—it is not merely to 
lead a selfish and riotous life. I keep in mind the future. So with 
these other young fellows. I can find it in my heart to sympathize 
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with Dow’s dishonesty. I think, or rather I almost know, that I 
would be tempted too.” 

Their eyes met and Coon looked down into his; there was a 
sparkle of something more than mere interest in her own pupils. 
“IT don’t believe you,” she said with a catch in her breath. “You 
wouldn’t be dishonest—not now? Possibly you were at one time. 
If you secure the Fabulous will you hold only that which will be 
honorably yours? I—” she turned her eyes away—‘I hope that 
you get it,” she added, “if it is rightfully yours; if you are the 
sole heir; if in intention you have not been such another as Dow.” 

Luke took her hand, which she did not withdraw. “Your hope 
makes me more uneasy than I was,” he said after a moment, “and of 
late God knows I have not been easy in my mind. I didn’t give 
the matter a second thought until after I met you, but since then 
it has become insistent, and my reveries cannot pass it by. It— 
haunts me. I want to tell you, and yet I’m rather afraid. You 
have so misunderstood me! I’m a scoundrel! Worse than Dow!” 

Coon looked at his troubled face and her hand turned in his 
until they stood with clasped palms, looking out upon the grey 
world. 

“Uncle Dan’s first wife died soon after she separated from him,” 
Luke resumed at length; “and down in Denver, before he went 
on his last and fatal trip, he—well, he—” - 

Coon withdrew her hand. “You know he married again?” she 
asked, not in surprise, but with something like relief on her face. 
“He left a widow, and you tell me of it?” 

“Yes, a widow and a baby. The letter informed us of that. 
Dow Scammel knows it now. I tried to forget their existence, but 
I can’t since meeting you; that’s the long and the short of it. If 
I get the Fabulous I'll try to find Mrs. Musgrove and her child; 
and I’ll—I’ll see that they have—decent living. They can’t be 
poorly off if they are alive, for Uncle Dan shipped them that first 
twenty thousand dollars that he took to Buster. But lately I’ve 
felt rather guilty, as if I were trying to cheat them out of their 
share of the Fabulous. I’ll see that they get it, if I can find them.” 

“If they get their share,” Coon said, “they will own the Fabulous. 
What share is yours, may I ask?” 

“Well, if I find it—?” 

Coon turned. “Daddie,” she said, “suppose you were married, 
and suppose too that sometime you died out here. If I should 
then find that cache of yours, would the good things in it be mine, 
or would they belong to your family ?” 

“Oh, findin’s are keepin’s everywhere,” Welcome said. “They’d 
be yours, Coon; yours, sure pop! You can’t get around that.” 

Luke laughed at June’s discomfiture. ‘Welcome is about right,” 
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” 





he affirmed. “Findings are keepings the world over. If I find 

“Then Dow has as much right to the mine as you have,” June 
flashed. “I’m quite disappointed, Mr. Winne. I hoped you had a 
truer sense of right.” 

Luke bit his lip. “And Tracey has more than the same right 
that Dow and I have?” he asked in an ugly humor. “I suppose 
I’m aboriginal, Miss June; I come from Chicago, you know. If 
I had been born out here, now—Or if I had inherited a big bank- 
account, half a county of land, and large herds of cattle—But my 
father was merely a minister.” 

“It’s too bad you didn't sit under him oftener,” Coon retorted. 
“Perhaps you did? It was a good place to learn conservatism and 
greed, no doubt.” 

“At least,” Luke said with trembling lips, “my father never 
hung people for their mines—I beg your pardon,” he cried, con- 
tritely. “I have a devilish temper. I beg your pardon, humbly. 
I didn’t mean that; I knew better than that.” 

June turned a pale cheek. “You told the truth,” she said. “That 
is why I hate money.” She moved away and rejoined Welcome. 
Luke took place behind her where she sat. 

“T asked you to forgive me,” he repeated. “I didn’t mean a word 
of it. Oh, if I only dared say what I did mean! If I could only 
explain myself, you would understand. I think everything—I mean 
I don’t believe your father was actuated by any motive but honest 
indignation. Please forgive me.” 

June did not answer. In a moment Welcome looked up, chuckling. 

“You ought to’ve kept remarks till after the church,” he said. 
“Miss Coon’s got a temper, and she don’t know whether to scratch 
or cry. But it'll be all right. You trot along and say prayers or 
something till she simmers down.” 

June neither moved nor spoke. After studying her beautiful head 
for a moment, Luke turned on his heel and followed Welcome’s 
advice so far as “trotting along” was concerned; though he did not 
say his prayers. Instead, he filled his pipe, put on a rain-coat, and 
went into the drizzle. He paced the mud with heavy strides, walk- 
ing to and fro until he had beaten a path before the cabin, and his 
face grew longer as he walked. Each time he passed the door he 
glanced in, hoping to see June smile at or beckon him, but she re- 
tained her seat beside Welcome, and the low murmur of their con- 
versation came out indistinctly. Luke refilled his pipe several times, 
while the drizzle changed to a light fall of icy rain, that grew into 
hard sleet. 

On the crest of the bare hill above the cabin, a man on horseback 
appeared and halted. He shaded his eyes from the sleet and looked 
down over the sheds, corrals, and crumbling stables to the smoke- 
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wreathed cabin. Then he turned, waved one arm northward a 
moment, and beckoned. A second rider joined the iiist, and a third 
came galloping. They stood in a huddled group, earnestly talking, 
with horses’ heads close together. A spy-glass seemed to pass from 
hand to hand, as they studied the cabin; and then the third man re- 
treated the way he had come. Despite the distance, there was some- 
thing familiar in this latter figure, and watching him over the knag 
of the hill, Luke felt that were he but near the group, he would 
recognize at least one of them for an acquaintance. 

Winne observed the two motionless riders with a growing uneasi- 
ness. Shortly they were joined by three horsemen, and the five put 
spurs to their animals and trotted down the slope toward Cub Creek. 
Luke hastily entered the cabin, shut the door, threw his rain-coat 
aside, and caught his revolver from the peg where it hung. He 
snapped the old shells from the cylinder and reloaded it. Looking 
up, he saw that June and Welcome were standing and narrowly 
watching him. 

“Going ?” Welcome inquired. 

Meeting Luke’s gaze, June turned away as if indifferent. 

“Men are coming,” Luke said. “You haven’t a revolver, Dad? 
I’m afraid they are crooked. I saw six.” 

“The rustlers?” June asked, coming to Luke’s side. “Let me have 
your revolver, please.” 

“Possibly the rustlers—Let you have—— But of course not. 
We're in a ticklish position. I may need this.” 

“IT don’t want to bury you,” June said, sharply. “If they are 
thieves and you resist, they will kill you.” 

“Very well, then, they will. It’s my business to protect you just 
now, whether you wish it or not.” 

“It’s not necessary to commit suicide. Give it me.” She laid 
hands on the revolver, but Winne refused to surrender it. 

Horses splashed in the mud and water of the old road. 

“Give me!” June feverishly repeated. “Oh, Luke! let me have 
it! Don’t you see I can protect myself better than you can protect 
me? I may need it!” 

Luke loosened his hold on the revolver and Coon thrust it in her 
shirt. The door shook under a series of heavy thumps. 

“Hello!” some one shouted; “hello! open up!” 

Coon nodded, and Luke, with a beating heart, obeyed. A big, 
greasy man stood on the threshold, a man whom Luke recognized as 
Dow’s doubtful messenger; and beside him was Josephus. The 
others remained on their horses. 

“How-de, Winne,” said Josephus. “Cozy quarters, I must say. 
This is a pal of mine, named Pickett.” He entered the room with 
Pickett at his heels. “Hello, Welcome.” Josephus nodded to the 
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old man. “Buenas tardes, sonny. Hace un tiempo espantoso, eh? 
Mal tiempo; bum, bum weather, eh? Oh, you’re white? Smudge, 
for a dollar? How are things, Dad Welcome? Haven't seen you 
for years.” 

“How are you, Paradise?” said Welcome. “Yes, ’tis bad weather, 
all right. How’s the world using you?” 

“Fine, Daddie. Hold on; where are you going?” 

“Why, I don’t like your neighborhood,” Welcome sad, frankly. 
“You remind me of toads. I’m going home to camp and forget 
you.” 

The two outlaws laughed loudly. “All serene,” said Paradise. 
“Good luck with the pots and kettles. Let this hombre pass, boys,” 
he called ; “he’s loco. Old Daddie Welcome, the pedler.” 

Welcome shuffled out without a glance at the couple he was de- 
serting, and Luke drew nearer June, where she stood to the left of 
the fireplace. 

“So, you are Little Paradise?” Luke asked. “I have suspected it. 
I suppose you know this isn't a very healthy neighborhood ?” 

“Delightfully salubrious, son. A good deal healthier than the 
Buster trail, for instance, where Tracy and Red Murphy are spout- 
ing war-speeches, and much pleasanter than Pactolus City will be 
when Clayton draws his bloody dagger and vows to pot Little Joey 
Edom, alias Paradise. Quite a healthy neighborhood.” 

Picket advanced. “Say,” he growled, “you’re Luke Winne? 
Gimme your pocket-book.” 

“Not with pleasure.” Luke handed it over, and Pickett carried 
it to the table and drew out the papers and slim supply of bank- 
notes. Paradise retained his watchful position in the center of the 
room. 

“You there, Smudge,” he ordered, “step out from behind Winne 
so I can see you. Don’t try to get gay or you'll go out.” 

Winne moved to June’s side, still keeping himself between her 
and the outlaws, but allowing her to be seen. “Smudge isn’t a fool,” 
he said. “We are not going to resist.” 

“Tt’s not here,” Pickett announced with an oath, pushing the papers 
and money aside. “Nothin’ but a little cash an’ piles of po’try—all 
about June. Listen here: ‘Sonnet, to June: I love the very desert 
where you ride, I crept by night ’n’ found your glove’—” 

“Stop!” Luke roared. “If you read P 

The men shouted, and Paradise leaned against the wall. “Ho,” 
he finally gasped, “cut it out, Greasy; we haven’t time now. Put 
‘em in your pocket; we'll read ’em in camp tonight. Lovely, Mr. 
Winne; I’m enchanted. The honor of consorting with a poet! I'll 
send the bunch to June Downing first chance I get, eh? She'll ap- 
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preciate them. But we haven’t time to be sociable. You have some- 
thing we want, Winne; where is it?” 

Luke forgot his mortification. “I don’t know what you mean,” he 
faltered. 

“Yes you do. A little old map of the Fabulous Mine. Dig now, 
quick, and get it. I don’t stand for shilly-shallying!” The man’s 
voice was metallic, his face threatened. 

“T haven’t it,” Luke said, helplessly. “On my honor I haven’t it!” 

“Where is it?” A dangerous burr was in the outlaw’s voice. 

“I haven’t an idea worth repeating. I guess, however, that it is 
at the Downing Ranch.” 

Pickett cursed. “Put him out,” he snarled. “It’s in his clothes 
somewheres.” 

Paradise motioned his lieutenant back. “I’m working this game,” 
he lisped ; and Pickett retreated. “Is it in the cabin, Winne?” 

“T have said that I thought it at the ranch. I have no idea other 
than that. You may murder me, but I can’t say anything further.” 

Paradise considered a moment. “Smudge!” he called. “Where 
is it?” 

“I—I—can’t say,” June faltered. 

“You’ve got it on you then. Bring it here.” 

June did not move. 

“Leave him alone,” Luke said, interposing his body. “Quarrel 
with men, you scoundrel!” 

“Oh, don’t, Luke, don’t!” June gasped. “Stand aside. He won’t 
harm me.” 

“Pickett,” ordered Paradise, “yank that young fool out and search 
him. He has the map. Winne, I’ve got you covered.” 

“You—” Luke began; but June pushed him aside and in her turn 
stepped to the front. She threw her sombrero aside. “I am June 
Downing,” she calmly said. “I can’t give you the map.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THREE CAPTIVES. 

Surprise struck the rustlers speechless; Pickett gaped with open 
mouth, and Paradise stood round-eyed. June’s hand was concealed 
in her bosom, and she unflinchingly faced the men. In a moment 
Pickett stirred. 

“Well?” he said interrogatively to Little Paradise, “she’s got it?” 

Joey Edom nodded frowningly. He stepped to the door and 
beckoned. “Arkansaw,” he called. A man on horseback rode near 
and bent from the saddle. Paradise whispered in the fellow’s ear, 
giving curt orders, it seemed, which caused Arkansaw to depart at 
a gallop. The leader took off his hat and bowed. 

“You've put me in a quandary, Miss Downing,” he confessed. “I 
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was once something of a gentleman, and so—. But the long and 
short of it is, we must have that map. We know exactly what it 
means. We can’t take it, of course, so all I can do is to put an al- 
ternative to you: Give us the map, and we will take you with us 
until morning and then release you without having harmed either 
of you; or we will tie Winne up here and take you; we can’t tie a 
woman. Refuse us the map, and it will be necessary to take both of 
you with us indefinitely until you see fit to give up, and until we think 
that we can safely release you.” He turned to the door again. 
“Foucher,” he called, ““you and Sawtooth McGuire ride to the stables 
and find the horses these people were riding. Saddle them and fetch 
them here.” The two men obeyed. 

“But of what good would the map be to you?” June argued. “You 
can’t use it. You wouldn’t dare take up a claim where we could 
send a posse after you.” 

“T can sell it,’ Paradise smiled, “or trade it, or do half-a-dozen 
things with it. Have you made up your mind?” 

“I assure you we haven't it,” Luke said. “If we had, I would 
gladly give it, for I know that neither you nor your friends could 
use it. If aman had the map he would confess himself an accomp- 
lice of outlaws. Even the man who told you of the mine would 
not dare use the knowledge you are trying to secure for him.” 

Paradise shrugged. “Put on your slickers,” he ordered; “it’s 
snowing. Wrap up as well as you can, Miss Downing, but don’t 
delay. We’reinahurry. You still refuse?” 

“Tf I had it I would not give Dow Scammel the map,” she an- 
swered, quivering; but I haven’t it. I gave it to Smudge this morn- 
ing before coming here. I am sorry I did— I—” She half turned 
to Luke, and seeing his troubled eyes, her confidence returned. 
“No,” she clearly added, speaking to Luke, “I am not sorry. I did 
right.” Then, to Paradise, “Dow shall not get either the map or 
the mine.” 

Paradise laughed. “Well, yes,” he said, “Bug Dow told us, it’s 
true, but he couldn't very well help himself. He’s a prisoner of ours 
just at present. We ran into his camp without meaning to, and 
we had to take him along to keep him from telling Tracey and the 
boomers in which direction their horses were moving. I found your 
Uncle Musgrove’s letter in Bug’s pocket, Winne, and that gave me 
the clue; the rest was easy. Now I intend to get the map; what 
else I’ll do with it is my business.” 

“Downing is a prisoner of yours?” June asked, with lowered eye- 


brows. 
“Exactly ; it was either that or murder him; and I really don’t like 


to murder people. Odd, eh? One of my idiosyncrasies. I don’t 
know when I’ve shot anybody except a Chinaman. Blood isn’t my 
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favorite drink; I don’t gnaw skulls. Sad to say, I’m a failure when 
it comes to melodrama. But Pickett here, eh, Greasy?” 

Pickett growled an inaudible rejoinder, and went to the door. 

Luke took Coon’s arm and led her aside. “Tell him everything,” 
he urged; “please. It’s absurd not to. Don’t mind me; I won't 
suspect you of ill-will to me. Already I know too much not to be 
told all. You worry me, Coon. You must not cross this man. It’s 
dangerous. He will actually carry out his threat. Tell him why 
you gave the map to Smudge, and what Smudge was to do with it; 
there must be a reason. I—lI won’t hate you if I learn it.” 

Coon flushed. “I did right,” she said, “and yet, I’m ashamed. 
You would not understand; nor would this man. He wouldn’t even 
believe me. He could not. And if I told, Dow would know where 
to search, and would get the mine.” 

“Let him have it, then, or Pickett, or Tracey, or any one. I won't 
have you risking yourself in this way for merely a mine. It’s noth- 
ing to me. I don’t care—believe me, I don’t care for it now. Let 
it go. I'll never forgive myself for telling you of it. Please, June!” 

She shook her head. 

“Well?” Paradise asked. “Here are your horses. Have you de- 
cided ?” 

“Yes,” Luke cried, “she'll tell you everything. Smudge has it. 
She'll tell you why, and what he’s going to do with it. You'll have 
to believe her.” 

“No,” June said, immovably, “Mr. Winne is mistaken.” She 
touched his arm. “Luke,” she said under her breath, “I can't! 
Oh, I can’t! It means so much!” 

“T know the map by heart,” Luke offered in desperation. “Give 
me a pencil and paper and I'll draw it. I'll pledge myself to make 
it correct in every detail. I’ll show you exactly where the Fabulous 
is; only don’t interfere with Miss Downing. If a reproduction won't 
do, take me with you, but leave Miss Downing here. I'll lead you 
to the place indicated on the map. I'll surrender everything to you, 
absolutely. But you must not interfere with Miss Downing.” 

Paradise gnawed his thumb. “Eh, Pickett?” he asked, and beck- 
oned his lieutenant to a consultation. 

June clutched at Luke’s arm. “Luke!” she whispered, “Luke! 
What have you promised? I—I’m superstitious. If Dow gets 
the mine—Luke, you shouldn’t have promised!” 

Luke’s heart throbbed. “I don’t care who has the mine,” he 
said, emphatically. “Or if I do, it’s not for the sake of the gold. 
I haven’t given up hope, however, I haven’t forgotten what Tracey 
said. I intend to be the victor. You will let me try? Don’t answer, 
please. Forget I asked it. Let me do as I think best, won’t you? 
I must draw him the map unless you tell at once.” 
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June stubbornly shook her head. She did not speak; she refrained 
from looking him in the face; but she did not seem displeased. 

“T’'ll tell you,” Paradise said; “we'll partly accept, Winne. We 
won’t leave Miss Downing here; we would hardly dare do that; 
she would have a hornets’ nest buzzing in no time. But if you 
will lead us, with the best of your ability, to the approximate loca- 
tion of the Fabulous, I will promise not to interfere with the liberty 
of either of you any more than is necessary for my safety. And as 
soon as we have found the mine I'll set the two of you quite free. 
For the matter of that, even if Miss Downing had given us the 
map it would have been necessary for us to take you along for 
a time. We don’t want people bothering us for a few days. After 
that the whole district may buzz without harm. Is my suggestion 
satisfactory ?” 

“It will have to be.” 

“Your gun?” 

“T haven’t one at present.” 

“Miss Downing?” 

“TI prefer to keep it,” June said. “I don’t intend to use it to gain 
freedom. But I—am a woman.” 

Paradise nodded. “Keep it,” he said. “All ready? Which way, 
Winne?” 

Luke helped June to her saddle. “First, up Cub Creek,” he said, 
“almost to the Divide.” 

Paradise whistled. “And so across the Buster trail?” he laughed. 
“Very well. Foucher, ride after Arkansaw. Have the herd go on 
as directed but bring the prisoner and any pack mules we have over 
into Cub; we’ll turn prospectors, and cross the trail to-night. Much 
riding, Winne?” 

“About two days, I think.” 

“Then it’s somewhere near the head of Cub Creek. "Nuff said. 
All ready, boys? ’Rah for the Fabulous!” 

The sleet had turned to a light fall of snow; the air was cold 
and cutting; underfoot mud and water made the trail slippery, 
and at times deep cuts full of black and tumbling rivulets interfered 
with their progress. Cub Creek still roared in the bottom of the 
gulch, but it was slowly decreasing, the torrent was neither so 
nauseous nor so thick with mud. Overhead stretched a grey evening 
sky. As they rode, the snow grew heavier in the air, though it 
melted on the wet soil wherever it fell. 

Once on the trail, Paradise paid little or no attention to his cap- 
tives. He rode some distance in advance, while two of his men 
were even farther deployed as scouts; fat, unwieldly Sawtooth Mc- 
Guire rode directly in advance of June, and fat, unweildy Pickett 
closed the rear. Generally the slope was gentle, and the way clear 
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enough to permit of the horses going abreast, and then Luke rode 
beside June; but at times he was compelled to fall behind while 
the animals picked their way across some rugged bit of ground. 
Little was said; for the most part each was occupied by thoughts 
not altogether unpleasant, to judge by their faces; and now and 
then the young persons exchanged glances that were more satis- 
factory and more speaking than commonplace words. 

“How badly loco is Welcome usually?” Luke asked June, with 
lowered voice. “Do you think him sensible enough to be able to 
notify any one of our predicament ?” 

“Generally, yes. He was worse than usual to-day. I am hoping 
that he is ahead of us now, hurrying to overtake Bud and notify the 
Buster trail camps. But it is possible that he doesn’t understand 
we are in trouble; or he may go back to the river and try to get 
word across to the ranch. We may hope he will do something; 
but we can’t depend on it.” 

“June,” Luke said, bending toward her, “tell me, it won’t make 
any difference with your friendship if I don’t get the mine? And 
success seems very doubtful now.” 

“No, none; I’m your friend. Don’t talk about that; it makes me 
nervous.’ 

“It’s not too late to tell Paradise about the map. Or, at least, it’s 
not too late to tell me, June? I believe in you despite everything,” 
he hastily added. 

June caught her breath. “I’m thinking of your relatives,” she 
murmured; “Mrs. Musgrove and her child. It is their map; not 
yours.” 

Pickett spurred his horse and joined them, falling into line at 
June’s left hand. His pig eyes burnt yellow, while good-humor and 
some other emotion glowed on his face. 

“Say, Winne,” he said, looking across at Luke, “I’ve got your 
pocket-book here. Excuse me for readin’ them verses; I don’t 
blame you none; if I c’u’d write ’em maybe there’s a—maybe there’s 
a girl somewheres I’d as soon as not have read em. Want them 
again ?” 

“Yes,” Luke said, and stretched a hand. 

“Sorry to hold out your money,” Pickett pursued, fumbling in 
his coat, “but bus’ness is bus’ness. Here they are.” 

June interposed a gloved hand and took the wallet. She looked at 
Luke with laughing eyes. “How many girls are celebrated, son- 
neteer ?” 

“One.” 

June thrust the wallet into an inner pocket of her corduroy coat. 
“T’'ll have something to read by the camp-fire,” she observed, re- 
arranging her waterproof. 
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Luke contentedly laughed. Pickett, however, was not so well 
pleased. He bit his thumb a moment. 

“Huh,” he said at last, malevolently, “I’ve heard of your scrap- 
books, Miss June. There’s lots of po’try there that somebody copied 
out and showed to the cowpunchers. Them poems has been cir- 
culatin’ all over the district. I read ’em last winter, farther north. 
Heaps of men have writ in that book now. You're the next, pardner, 
but your mush ain’t a circumstance to some of Tracey’s. I remember 


” 





it goes 

“That will do!” June snapped. “I hadn’t heard of this before. 
You will oblige me by telling me who read that book and who 
copied out the verses?” 

“Can’t give a pal away,” Pickett said with his tongue in his cheek. 

“T know,” she flashed; “there’s only one man base enough.” 

“Bug Dow? Huh, some of the mushiest stuff was his’n. I could 
write more sensible myself—Ain’t cold, are you?” he added, solici- 
tously. “Because if you are I’ve got a’ extra coat on, an’ I’m so 
blame’ fat this weather’s hot to me.” 

“No.” June turned to Luke. “Don’t believe all that literally,” 
she implored. “I have a scrap-book, and Dow doubtless read and 
copied it some time when he was drunk and in a sense irresponsible, 
but Fy 

“Are you going to put my verses there?” Luke asked, not good- 
naturedly. 

“Tf I do?” she challenged. 

“T don’t care,” he said. “Publish them in the Weekly Clarion 
if you want to. I’ve heard of girls doing things like that. But I 
know you are joking,” he added, bending toward her and peering 
under the sombrero. 

June dimpled. “They don’t go in the scrap-book,” she promised, 
“nor in the Clarion. But they’re mine to do what I please with, 





aren't they?” 

“Write parodies on ’em, like you done to that Englishman’s 
poem,” Pickett advised. “I read that, too. That was great. The 
whole camp of us read that and like to’ve busted, laffin’.. You’d 
make a fine writer for the magazines and newspapers. I’ve thought 
a heap more of wimmen since I read that parody. You give it to 
Scammel, remember? An’ he passed it on to the punchers. I 
reckon it’s gone down the line about as far as Mexico by now. Para- 
dise said he was goin’ to mail it to an English newspaper, along with 
the original poem by the eye-glass man. I reckon he done so. Say, 
I’ll bet it hit him hard to see it all in print.” Pickett threw back 
his head and ha-ha’d. 

Paradise joined them. “Mr. Pickett,” he said, “will you be so 
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good as to take my place at the head of the procession? And if 
you want to laugh there, make your bark a trifle louder and faster, 
so that any one hearing it will presuppose it a coyoté. And Mr. 
Pickett, just see to it that you don’t speak to Miss Downing again 
unless she opens the conversation herself.” 

Pickett snarled wolfishly. “You’re got nerve,” he said. “Think 
you’re the whole cheese? I ain’t doin’ no harm; but if I am you 
ain’t got no kick comin’. Huh?” 

Paradise twitched. “I gave you an order, Greasy,” he lisped. 

The two men remained tense for an instant, until Pickett with 
a mumbled oath spurred his horse ahead. 

“Miss Downing is under my protection,” Paradise called after 
him. “It will be well to keep that in mind. They’re none of them 
scoundrels,” he added, turning to June, “but I won't have you 
annoyed in the least, by me or any one else.” He raised his hat 
and made as if to fall back. 

“Wait a minute,’ June said. “Thank you for interfering. He is 
insufferable. But I want to ask about some verses of mine; a parody 
on a love-letter in verse. I was foolish enough to show both about. 
Did you dare send them to England ?” 

Paradise spread his hands. “You published them,” he suggested. 

“Thank you; I’ve learnt a lesson. I suppose he will hate me ;— 
and I liked the man. If he was a fool at the first, I was worse 
than a fool at the last. He will say I have no honor, and he will 
be right. He trusted me.” 

Paradise shrugged. “Don’t do it again,” he suggested; and fell 
back to Pickett’s old position. 

Luke rode sullenly. “Who was this Englishman?” he demanded. 

“No one whom you know, Luke,” June sweetly said. 

“But I think I should know.” 

“Do you? I’m not sorry that you heard about the scrap-book. 
Now you know another side of me, and not a pleasant side. I’m 
afraid that you won’t be my friend any longer?” 

Luke took her hand. “I’m not an idealist,” he murmured. “It’s 
the real woman I want to know. I want to find your faults. They 
bring me nearer to you. The more faults I find, the more human, 
the more near, you seem to me.” 

June withdrew her hand and did not reply, neither did she grant 
him a glimpse of her eyes. They went on in silence until the early 
night threatened darkness. 

“Tired?” Luke asked at length. “Cold?” 

June shook her head negatively. 

A sudden turn in the gully brought into view a train of perhaps 
eight mules, well packed, and walking head-to-tail northward along 
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the slope. Three men accompanied them, but at sight of the out- 
laws and their prisoners two of the riders turned back, while the 
third broke into a trot and proceeded, the mule-train following 
behind him in well-drilled order. 

“There’s Dow,” Luke said, indicating one of the approaching 
men. He caught a glimpse of June’s face. “June!” he cried, “you 
are tired? You—but you don’t care for him?” 

June turned a smiling countenance. “I don’t know what I care 
for,” she laughed. “Do you?” 

Dow Scammel rode up under guard of the accompanying outlaw, 
whose rifle was in suggestive prominence. 

“Fall back here, Arkansaw,” Paradise called. 

Dow touched his hat to June, and nodded to Luke; his face was 
black. 

“A nice, pleasant situation,” he said between his teeth. “They 
picked me up east of here, where 1 was camped by my lonesome 
near Liver Ridge Creek. How did you two get in this mess?” 

“They caught us at the old cabin,” June said, “we were under 
shelter from the storm.” She more carefully adjusted her long 
waterproof. “We were out riding,” she explained, “and the flood 
came and cut us off from home.” 

Swirling snow-flurries eddied down the gully, and a gust of wind 
whistled past. June bowed her head until the breeze was gone. 
“We've been meeting those flurries for an hour,” she complained; 
“they drive the chill straight through one.” She shivered. 

Dow was white to the lips. “Let me see,” he said, slowly, “the 
last time was back in the old days, when you and I joined the 
round-up together, Coon, and punched cattle all day. You said 
then that that was good-bye to Coon, and that the next time you 
did that it would be with your husband. You were thinking of 
me then, I believe?—Mr. Luke Winne, would you mind reining in 
your horse and falling back a trifle? I want to ask you a question 
or two.” 

“Certainly,” Luke returned. His voice was hard. “I have a ques- 
tion to ask you also.” 

June caught Luke’s bridle. “You will stay here,” she ordered. 
“Ask your question, Downing.” 

“T refuse,—here.” 

“Then I’ll answer it,” she said. “I put on these clothes at the 
cabin, because my habit was wet through. And because, if I remem- 
bered what I said years ago, I do think it necessary to be always 
consistent. Mr. Winne is my friend; please remember that.” 

Dow laughed, rather, he barked. “We'll see,” he said, grimly. 
“We're all prisoners now, but wait, and I will have a few explana- 
tions of a more satisfactory sort given me.” 
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“Not a word,” Luke said; “not even explanations to a cur! Now, 
answer my question, Dow Scammel: You say you are here a 
prisoner of Little Paradise and of Greasy Pickett? After you stole 
my letter, you sent to your father an envoy who called himself 
Palmer, or Parker. How does it come that if you are now Pickett’s 
prisoner, this same Pickett was so recently your friend and messen- 


ger? 





Ah, Mr. Bug Dow, answer that!” 


To Be Continued. 


THE GOAT HERD 

By JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY. 

OWNWARD to the brush corral, 
From the hillsides brown and gray, 


Thro’ the sage and chaparral, 
Winds the herd at end of day. 


Shrilly sounds the herd-boy’s call, 
To the nimble-footed flock. 

Swift they leap the cactus wall, 
Skipping from ravine and rock. 


Bleating soft, they browse along, 
On the grass and low mesquite ; 

Comes the mock-birds’ even-song, 
From his yucca-white retreat. 


From the dry arroya’s edge, 
Sunset shadows fall afar; 
High above the rocky ledge 
Gleams a small, pale, twilight star. 


Downward to the brush corral, 
White-fleeced goats, and young José; 
Through the sage and chaparral 
Winds the herd at end of day. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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THE COLONEL OF BLUE GUM FOREST 
By Lityian H. SHvuey. 

fai UR quiet Japanese servant took away the plates and 
brushed the linen while we sat at the table. There 
was a cloud in the air foreboding an unpleasant family 
council. Harry, just out of the High School, toyed 
with his napkin ring. Janet, her clasped hands laid 
firmly on the table, lifted her handsome head proudly. Mother, 
though with sadness in her eyes, sat with her usyal gentle dignity. 
On the sideboard, where I had tossed it, lay my Social Science de- 
gree, just acquired from the leading university of the West. 

“Give us your opinion, Rob,” began mother; “shall we rent our 
house and move into some cheap flat, or shall we take a few 
boarders ?” 

Janet shrugged her shoulders. “O, mama!” she exclaimed, re- 


proachfully. 
“Just give me time,” I said, impatiently; “one can’t fall into a 





fine position in a minute.” 
“But,” began mother, sadly, ‘how long can we wait? Janet should 


have two more years at the seminary. I wouldn't tell you before, 
Rob, for fear you would leave the university, but there is very little 
money left, not enough to keep us two months. Before your father 
died I promised him to do just as I have done—to keep you three 
at school at any cost. When the Centre Street Bank failed last 
winter, we lost nearly all, instead of half, as I told you. I thought 
it best to keep up appearances and let no one know of it. And, 
Rob, even if you get that place in the bank, it will not sustain us as 
we are used to living.” She sighed deeply. 

“T’ll not go to school any more; I'll work,” said Harry, firmly. 

“No, no,” protested mother, “your father intended you to finish 
with a law course. It would be such a grief to me to change his 
plans.” She rose, sobbing, and ieft the room; we knew that she 
had gone into the library, where father’s picture hung, for she usually 
fled there when distressed. Janet broke down. 

“This is awful, Rob,” she moaned, flinging herself on the couch; 
“why, we need at least two hundred and fifty dollars a month for the 


house.” 
“And I’m offered eighty next fali,” I answered bitterly. 
“Well,” said Harry, “we'll rent rooms; Janet can cook, and I'll 


shovel gravel, or anything.” 

“I can’t, I won't,” sobbed Janet, “I’d be dropped by every one in 
my set.” 

I was suffering, too, thinking of dainty Marian Craig, who wore 
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my ring (just for a trial, she sometimes said teasingly), the most 
alluring, elusive bit of feminine loveliness in the world. 

“O, poor mama!” Janet murmured, sitting up, “she is so patient! 
I'll try; I’ll lock the front door and do what I can.” 

“I’m with you, Janey,” said Harry, “but I don’t care who sees 
me work. I know what’s worrying mama. She’s afraid she can’t 
send that money every month to Uncle Joseph. She’s been doing it 
ever since father died ; we ought not to give it up. It’s as little as we 
can do, considering ; you know he was in the Civil War while papa 
was in school. When the war was over, he let father take all the 
money the family had, to come west. Uncle Joseph stayed and took 
care of grandpa and grandma till they died; then he had to stay for 
years at the old farm till he could sell it for little or nothing.” 

“And when he came out here, eight years ago,” I interrupted, 
laughing, “he wore a suit his mother made him, and his old army 
overcoat.” 

Janet sat up, smiling feebly. 

“Wasn't he a sight?” she said. “One day he walked right into the 
parlor without collar or coat, when we happened to have very fas- 
tidious company. Mama had to introduce him all around. He 
wasn’t in the least disconcerted, himself.” 

“And he used to smoke that old clay pipe in the front yard,” I 
broke in. 

“But he kept the garden nice and trim,” went on Harry, “and he 
taught me to make kites, and weather vanes, and wooden soldiers.” 

“I remember he was a crank on trees,” Janet added. “He wanted 
mama to dig up the vines and flowers around the house and plant 
trees. He said we could raise our own stove-wood.” 

“And if we don’t keep up that allowance,” I said, “he'll be back 
again.” 

“Then you’re up against it!” broke in Harry. “But I don’t care, 
I like Uncie Joseph.” 

“He was always preaching to mother about her extravagance,” 
Janet ran on reminiscently. “He wanted us to discharge our ser- 
vants, and said we’d come to want to pay for it.” 

“He was a true prophet,” I said. 

“O, yes,” she went on, “and he meant well, too, but he was a 
nuisance. _He’d answer the door-bell ahead of the housemaid, and 
papa tried so hard to make him remember to dress for dinner. It 
worried mama, and we simply had to dispose of Uncle Joseph, some- 
how. You remember how it was, don’t you? Papa had loaned a 
man some money to take up a homestead ’way down in the California 
Valley somewhere, and he finally had to take the land for the money. 
Mother suggested that he give it to Uncle Joseph. Uncle objected, 
said he’d served out his time living alone, but one day he got sud- 





_———_- 
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denly interested and went off. Father said the place was in a dry 
belt, and he didn’t want uncle to work, anyway, so he sent him fifty 
dollars a month. He could well afford it then, eight years ago.” 

“Why, does mother send that amount now?” I exclaimed. 

“O, I don’t know,” said Janet, “I think you’d better find out, Rob. 
Mother doesn’t realize how little she has.” 

When I came in that evening, mother came to my room. 

“Janet says you’ve been talking about Uncle Joseph,” she began. 
“T want you to write to him. 1 have been sending him twenty dollars 
a month since your father died.” 

“Yes, we'll stop it.” 

“No,” she said, “only omit the payments till you get into a position. 
Your father always felt that we owed him a debt of gratitude. We 
sometimes felt sorry we sent him away off there; we once asked him 
to come back, but he wouldn’t. He gets an army pension, but you 
know that isn’t enough to keep anyone.” 

I wrote at once; I also intimated to Uncle Joseph that when | 
could get my talents recognized, things would be different. 

I went to see Marian, but she remarked that I was very dull com- 
pany ; to which I agreed. 

“Mother and I are thinking of going to Fresno County, this sum: 
mer,” she said. “We visit the Van Tassel vineyard—it’s a famous 
estate, you know—and when I come back perhaps we can an- 
nounce—” She hesitated, and I could not finish; our marriage was 
impossible. 

“About the date,” she murmured. I sat perplexed. Suddenly she 
glanced up with a curious, startled look. 

“Rob, you are in trouble.” 

“I think I need a vacation,” I said, evading her glance. Her pride 
was in her eyes. 

“Then take a long one,” she returned. I wanted to snitch her 
hand, to kiss her, to assure her of my love, but she glided to the 
door. “Good night,” she said tauntingly, and went out. 

One morning Uncle Joseph’s answer was in the box, and I read it 
at the breakfast table. 


My Dear Nephew and All :— 

When I get settled in a place, I’m pretty hard to pull out or I’d be down to 
see what I could do for you. I reckon it’s rather hard for you folks to fee! 
poor, so I'll try to get along without those payments for a while. Jack-rabbits 
are thick this year. I'll tell you what you'd better do: lock up your house 
and come down and camp with me all summer, or as long as you like. My 
cabin’s been sproutin’ a room or two, and there’s hay for beds. Don’t bring 
any servants; I have plenty. Drop me a line ahead, and some of the folks 
round here’ll meet you at Darcy. 

Yours truly, UNCLE JosEPH. 


“Servants!” cried Janet. “That’s another dig at us; he’s getting 

















jokey. We could give out that we have gone to the country for the 
summer,” she added, with a note of joy in her voice. 

“Then no one will know of our trouble,” said mother, with half- 
tearful animation, “but I’m almost ashamed to meet Uncle Joseph, 
when we haven’t asked him home but once since we sent him down 
there.” 

“Tt makes me think of Joseph in Egypt,” laughed Harry. “I won- 
der if I can’t squint my eyes and make his cabin look like a king’s 
palace. Anyway, I can help him shoot jack-rabbits.” 

“It'll simply be a hiding place for the present,” I said soberly. “We 
can rent the house as it is till I can get into a situation.” 

“Have you heard from that scheme of being secretary to the gov- 
ernor?” asked Janet. 

“Not time yet,” I returned with, all the brightness and buoyancy 1 
could assume. 

The truth was I had heard from everything, and every big hope 
had collapsed. In the country there would be no danger of meeting 
any of the dignitaries who had turned me down. 

Usually the preparations for our summer’s outings were elaborate. 
Hats and suits for various occasions filled the trunks and flattened the 
family purse, but getting ourselves up to take refuge with our uncle 
was different. 

“Uncle Joseph will be preaching at us again if we look the least 
bit up-to-date, and we desire the good will of our captor,” I said. 

We sent our baggage by freight, and one morning we lined up in 
review on the porch. Janet’s skirt sagged behind and her hat was a 
horror. She was smiling at Harry. 

“Hall, you look like a plumber’s assistant,” she said. 

“And Rob looks like a Sunday supplement hero,” he retorted. 

To avoid being seen by friends, we took a trolley line and caught 
our train out of town. At a junction we changed cars. Harry went 
to the dining room for lunch, but the rest of us clung to our seats. 

“There might be someone we know out there,” said Janet ner- 
vously. Harry came in smiling. 

“T met Billy Craig,” he said to me. “His sister Marian went down 
yesterday. You missed it.” 

“T suppose she’s going to see Marie Van Tassel,” said Janet. “I 
wonder if it’s true about Paul Van Tassel and Marian.” 

She was watching me, and I turned my face to the window, seeing 
nothing. 

Travel-weary and dusty we stood on the platform at Darcy, the 
western sun staring straight at us. 

Darcy was a small, treeless town, with a shed-like store and a big, 
square hotel painted a glaring white. The only sign of life was a tat 
man who labored across the street. 
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“Your name Arsdale?” he panted. “Well,” he returned to my 
assent, “come right over to the hotel and set in the parlor. They'll 
come up for you when it gets cooler; they sent up for your freight.” 

“I beg your pardon,” I said; “we're here to meet Mr. Joseph 
Arsdale.” 

“Tt’s the Colonel that give me the orders,” said the fat man. 

“Go on,” said Janet, nudging me, “mama will faint.” 

We were shown into a large, cool room, where rockers received us 
hospitably. Presently a neat girl came in. 

“Your tea is waiting,” she said, and showed us into a dining room 
where a table was laid for four. 

“It’s some jolly mistake!” exclaimed Harry. “We might as well 
make the best of it,” and I was rejoiced to see the color return to 
mother’s face. When I went to the office the landlord shook his 
head. 

“There’s nothing to pay here,” he said. “Colonel Scott arranged 
for it.” 

“But,” I protested, “I came to see a man named Arsdale.” 

“T don’t know anything about it,” said the man; “perhaps he’s 
working for the Colonel.” 

I found Janet in a room off the parlor, putting what Hal called a 
“weather-proofing” on her face. Mother was lying down. We were 
discussing our reception when a loud voice startled us. 

“All ready—the Colonel’s auto.” 

We found a splendid big machine waiting, the chauffeur dusting 
the seats. 

“This is a surprise,” said I. “Why should the Colonel be so kind ?” 

“You'll have to settle that with him,” was the cheery reply. “You 
ought to be pretty thankful he did; it’s mighty hot.” 

“This is the best luck yet,” said Harry, getting in. Mother and 
Janet followed, with exclamations of pleasure, and we started. We 
were on a smooth, level road, and the chauffeur had a friendly eye. 

“We wish to see a Mr. Arsdale,” I began. 

“T understand,” he said. 

“Ts it convenient for you to take us there ?” 

“Yes, right on the way,” he answered ; “no trouble at all.” 

“Pardon me,” said my mother, “does your employer, the Colonel, 
does he know Mr. Arsdale? He is an army man, too.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the driver. “The Colonel knows everybody ; 


he’s been here a long time, and he don’t throw up his old friends 
since he got to moving on a fine boulevard, no speed limit.” 

“T don’t see anything around here that indicates high rate of liv- 
ing,” I said doubtingly. “The ranches are unimproved.” 

“Well,” he returned, slowing down to conversational speed, “some 
people never figure ahead much, but Colonel Scott was different. He 
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had a quarter section not very far from back water. People said he 
was crazy when he planted 150 acres of it to gum trees, 1000 trees to 
an acre. He struck luck; he had a wet, warm winter on top of it, and 
then he began cultivating between the trees in the spring, and he 
never stopped cultivating till the trees got tap roots down to lower 
moisture. He had a cabin on the corner, a windmill and a couple 
of old horses, and he kept on cultivating, and now, great Caesar! 
what do you think that grove stands for? Every tree’s worth eight 
dollars, at the very least. Figure it up yourself—eight times one 
hundred and fifty thousand. That’s going some! About a year 
ago people began to think out the scheme, and now they doff their 
hats to him, and instead of ‘an old fool’ it’s ‘the Colonel.’ 

“How interesting!” exclaimed Janet. 

“He ought to be Major General,” said Harry. 

“Well, about a year ago,” continued our entertaining chauffeur, 
“he sold ten thousand trees to a trolley company; they’re taking it 
out, making roads through the forest, and the Colonel went to fixing 
up his vacant ten acres. He put in a gasoline pump, and it’s as green 
as old Ireland with alfalfa now. He built a fine house and he’s got 
horses and rigs and servants—lives like a lord. He’s known clear 
to the Sierras since he began to cut timber. The swells of Fresno 
come down to see him. Sometimes I'll have three or four auto 
drivers to entertain in my rooms in the garage, and there'll be a 
dozen guests in the big house. They have fishing and golf, and 
hare hunts, and music till they get tired and go home. And, say, I 
mustn’t forget to go back to the evening train. The Colonel said he 
expected some high-ups today, but they don’t startle me any; I’m 
used to them.” 

Janet punched me. “If you could get to be his private secretary,” 
she whispered. 

“I’m going to strike him for a job helping in the hay,” Harry was 
saying to mother. The chauffeur heard. 

“Don’t you be afraid to ask,” he said. “The Colonel's all right. 
Do you see that dark spot ’way yonder? That’s the grove. Now 
{’m going to show you speed.” 

I held my hat, and words were blown away. 

As we neared the forest we realized what a magnificent thing it 
was, aside from the value—a great body of dense shade, an emerald 
uf coolness in a vast, heated plain. 

“There’s a windmill on that west corner,” said our driver, slowing 
down. “It’s to pump water for the birds; the forest is full of them, 
it’s a regular tavern for strange songsters, and, whewee! but they 
sing!” 

“O, there’s the Colonel’s house,” cried Janet excitedly. “Towers 
and balconies! How pretty they look against the dark eucalypts!” 
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As we neared, we saw water spraying on the lawn, and bright 
patches of color, like flowers. Suddenly we stopped before a rude, 
unpainted cabin, the door wide open to the dust and heat. I silently 
helped out mother and Janet. Harry stared stupidly, and the auto 
slid away. 

We turned to the house. Uncle Joseph stood before us. My first 
glance took in the long beard, overalls, and that inevitable old, army 
overcoat. A clay pipe was sticking out of a side pocket. 

“Welcome to my humble home!” he cried, trying to be dramatic. 
He first got hold of Harry’s hands. “Little Hal!” he said, “you’ve 
grown up. I’m proud of you; you’re like your dad.” 

He held mother’s hands in silence; they looked into each other’s 
faces with seeming pleasure. 

“You look so weli, and younger,” she ventured. 

“You must grow younger, too,” he said, giving his right hand to 
me and his left to Janet. 

“Handsomer than ever, both of you!” he exclaimed heartily, but 
his twinkling glance ran over us. “I see you are prepared to rough 
it. Come in!” 

“Uncle Joseph, wasn’t it kind of Colonel Scott to send his ma- 
chine?” Janet was asking. “Will he charge you for it?” 

“No, I guess not,” drawled Uncle Joseph, laughing, “for the 
Colonel and I made many a charge together in the army—to my 
credit.” 

We crowded into the miserable cabin. There was a bunk, a rusty 
stove and a bare table. On a shelf were nicked dishes and piles of 
newspapers. Janet and mother took the only chairs, and Harry and 
I sat on the bunk. Uncle Joseph was looking at mother with an 
almost worshipful expression. 

“You’ve trusted me more than I deserve,” he said, “to come down 
here. I kinder thought you’d have to sometime. I hope you'll get 
used to things; they’re not quite up to what you had a right to ex- 
pect, but we’ll fix up tomorrow. Yow’re tired, I guess, all of you. 
Now the Colonel, over to the big house, he sized up the situation, 
and he’s asked us all over to dinner. I darsn’t refuse, it wouldn’t do 
at all. I'll just step over and tell them you are here.” He strode 
out with a backward, anxious look at mother. 

“Dear me!” cried Janet, “I’m not dressed fit to go to a place like 
that.” 

“We look like beggars,” I said in profound misery. 

“That’s just what we are,” put in Harry. 

“Where shall we sleep?” sighed mother. 

“On the hay,” cried Harry. “I'll fix you a dandy bed in the tent.” 

Here we discovered that our hand baggage had been left in the 
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machine. But before we could act a stout, cheery looking woman 
appeared. 

“I am the housekeeper,” she said. “Please come with me.” 

We were led between rows of feathery pepper trees to the front 
entrance, up the stairs, and assigned to two connecting rooms, where 
we found our suit-cases. Through the open windows the breeze 
brought the pleasant odors of eucalyptus and new-mown alfalfa. 
Janet hovered over mother with brush and comb, and got fresh waists 
out of the bags. 

“Our cases are hopeless,” said Hal, plying the whisk broom. “We 
couldn’t look worse.” 

I opened the door to the tap of a maid. 

“Dinner is served,” she said, “and the Colonel waits in the parlor.” 

We followed, our spirits rising somewhat with the excitement of 
the moment. 

“I never expected to get into high society on a camping trip,” 
whispered Janet. 

Throwing open the folding doors, the maid left us. I took mother’s 
arm and led off with as much ease as possible, hoping that Hal and 
Janet would rise to the occasion. I imagined myself already the 
Colonel’s secretary and director of his house-parties. 

The Colonel was tall and wore a black dinner suit ; he stood with 
his back to us till we stopped, embarrassed. Suddenly he turned, 
showing an expansive white shirt-front, and extended his hands to 
mother. 

“The Colonel, of the Blue Gum Forest,” he said. But we saw the 
radiant face and snowy beard of Uncle Joseph. 

“Don’t you know me?” he cried. “The title is mine—I never told 
you of it.” 

I felt mother sinking in my arms, and we put her in a chair. Harry 
went into a spasm of laughter, but the rest of us were shedding tears 
of gladness. 

“You must forgive me for this surprise,” exclaimed Uncle Joseph, 
“but you never came down, and I was too busy raising trees to come 


up.” 

We shook hands over and over till we grew calmer. 

“Tell us how you got this wonderful forest started,” I said. 

“Well, I brought some money with me, that I was quiet about— 
like my title’”—he explained, “and your father kept sending me more. 
I put it all into trees and planting. Now ten acres built this house 
and put sixty thousand in the bank, which are my wages as care- 
taker. There’s a million on the ground. Sit down and I'll tell you.” 
He drew chairs around mother. “You see, it’s your property, as 
much as mine, and we’re going to organize ourselves into a company 
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to handle the Arsdale forest. Rob, you will have to be secretary.” 
Harry grinned and Janet laughed hysterically. E 

“Like the other Joseph of old in Egypt,” murmured mother, trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“Tt’s a colossal joke on us,” I said, “but why are you known as 
Colonel Scott ?” 

“It was this way,” explained our Uncle Joseph. “When I first 
came here some of the townsfolk saw my army coat and sword; no 
one asked my name, they just called me ‘the Colonel.’ When I began 
to plant trees they called me ‘the crazy Colonel.’ I went by my 
middle name of Scott to save myself from being called ‘crazy Ars- 
dale.’ I took the postmaster into my confidence ; he kept my monthly 
letter under cover and cashed my checks. In the last two years the 
fame of the forest has brought me company and friends, the best in 
the land. For instance, among my guests are the Van Tassels of 
Fresno County. Last winter they spent a week or so here, and had 
with them a pretty little girl named Marian Craig.” 

“O,” I gasped, “what next ?” 

“T recognized on her finger an Arsdale heirloom, a ring, which my 
mother gave your father. With a few sly questions, I got the story 
of it from Miss Van Tassel. So lately I wrote to Miss Craig, and 
got her consent to come down here on her way to visit her friends. 
I wanted to surprise her as well as you, and she came yesterday with 
her mother.” 

He took me to the door and showed me a white figure in the dusk 
under the pepper trees. 

Marian was a light-footed little madcap, but when I captured her 
she yielded prettily. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you’d lost your money?” she murmured. 
“Why, I shouldn’t have cared. I would have understood your man- 
ner. Ana it made me angry to have you so stiff and indifferent and 
cross, you dear old stupid!” 

“Come to dinner!” called the Colonel. We had to go in, and “the 
light shone on fair women” and one brave man—Our Uncle Joseph, 


“the Colonel of the Blue Gum Forest.” 
Oakland, Cal. 


“LAND OF GOLD” 
By JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY. 


WEET drowsy seas of poppy-gold, 
A-dreaming lie. 


Beneath soft clouds of golden haze, 
And flaming sky. 
Beside the shimmering Western sea, 
At set of sun— 
The Land of Gold is all agleam, 
When day is done. 

















LIFE IN A NATIONAL FOREST 
By Cuartes Howarp SHINN. 


HE American people are beginning to un- 
derstand that the forest system as it is, 
and as it will be, represents perhaps the 
most important constructive movement in 
statesmanship that this country has ever 
seen. It appeals magnificently to the 
imagination and no less to the hard, busi- 
ness, “horse-sense” of “the man on the 
street.” It is planned on a large scale— 

: none too large, however, for it aims at 

immense things. It extends into many states and territories—none 

too many, for its work is needed everywhere, although in some 
states the forests and the vacant lands came almost to an end long 
ago. But these, the elder ones of the great sisterhood, are begin- 
ning to have state foresters, using such smaller areas as the com- 
monwealth can obtain by gift and purchase, and teaching the people 
the enormous work that may yet be done by planting in neglected 
corners and on all the roadsides, by extending the park systems, 
by reclaiming the swamps and even the sands of the sea. ‘ 
Everywhere, too, this central forest system of America helps the 
people, by conservation and regulation, by a steady increase of all 
those resources which are so intimate a part of that which forestry 
has come to mean in these modern days—namely, more timber, 
more water for irrigation and power, more playgrounds for the 
millions of our people, and, above all, a more scientific control and 
continuous interlinked development of all that these items imply and 





contain. 

Southern California, especially, among American communities, 
taught by her intensive horticulture and her own pressing needs, 
has gladly accepted the forest doctrine. She sees clearly just what 
is involved in the great cause to which so many thousands of men 
and women in America are devoting their lives. And the leader- 
ship of all the communities in the country that, like Southern Cali- 
fornia, want more orchards and gardens, more timber-clad slopes, 
more water for irrigation, and for power, better laws, and wiser 
regulations controlling these things,—is a leadership that has made 
the Forest Service idea invincible in every crisis, and is carrying 
it on to new victories. 

It is the merest incident of the game that while the American 
forest system is coming to its own and is profoundly affecting for 
good the daily lives of many communities, it is also being called 
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hard names here and there, such as “an aristocracy,’ “a robber 
of plain people,” and “an incubus on national progress.” 

But there is nothing better than the plain and square telling of 
the public exactly what is being done, especially when great issues 
are at stake. It seems to me that the story of life in the National 
Forests might be printed and that any one of those forests might 
be used as an illustration, a concrete example of how a forest really 
deals with the settlers, the mill men, the tourists, the investors who 
wish to employ capital and open up new sources of Wealth. Thus 
the reader, vaguely conscious of a struggle centering about the for- 
est idea, can more fully realize the nature of the National Forests 
and the place they are taking in the social and industrial order. 
Then he will know better how to “line up” when the whole prob- 
lem is under discussion. 

This is not an argument, it is merely a simple and unadornea 
narrative, and although I am myself a forest officer, I have sees 
enoiigh of the other side to give due and ample weight to every 
adverse criticism. Let it be said, to begin with, that I believe in 
the Forest Service and in the men who have created it from small 
and fragmentary beginnings. Gladly and fully do they recognize 
their responsibilities to the American people for’ one of the most 
ifportant trusts ever placed in the hands of a group of men in mod- 
ern times. 

California has many forests,-and is well contented with them. In 
March, 1909, the total acreage in National Forests in this State 
was 27,968,510, distributed among twenty forests. It must be un- 
derstood that in all cases the area given for a forest is the total 
within its boundaries, which include more or less private land. For 
instance, much of the best grazing land, about all the agricultural 
land, all the best bodies of timber (often in tracts of ten or twenty 
thousand acres) have long ago passed from the control of the Gov- 
ernment. 

There are really two Californias, you know. The first is every- 
where known in song and story, and reports itself in thousands of 
statistics. It lies by the ocean, it occupies the fertile valleys, it be- 
longs to the great inland islands walled in by levees, it has con- 
quered the rolling hills, the broad plains, the fine champaign country 
that belts the mountains. It is the widely advertised Califorma 
of the abundant gardens, great orchards, fruitful fields—a peopled 
land fair to look upon, gridironed by railroads, full of villages, 
towns and cities. Some of. it is level, but most of it slopes up to 
mountains or down to streams and the wide Pacific. Notwith- 
standing its infinite variety of soils, climates and horticultural pos- 
sibilities, it now has one all-pervading characteristic—it has been 
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conquered, or nearly so, by the home-maker and the farmer. it 
is neither “northern” nor “southern,” but much of both. 

This California is the California familiar in books; magazines. 
newspapers, commercial reports and the daily talk of men. It goes 
so far up into the mountains at the head of many a lovely valley 
in both Coast Range and Sierra, that it seems at times to hasty 
observers to represent all that there is or can be of this great land 
by the Pacific shore. Indeed, it claims as all its own many wide 
areas of the Sierra foothills where the grape, orange, fig, olive and 
other semi-tropical products thrive in perfection. 

When forestry began to take shape in California there was verv 
little left for the forester to work with but rocks and brush—land 
unfit for cultivation, with some forests, and mere fragments of for- 








A RAnGeEr’s CABIN 


ests in vast ravines or on the heights of the Sierras—silent, im- 
mense, lonely wastes, snow-wrapped all winter long. There the for- 
ester has found and is developing with unresting, unhasting ea- 
ergy, another and no less wonderful California above the level ot 
the valleys, above Los Angeles and Riverside, Newcastle and Oro- 
ville, Porterville and Sonora. It lies higher than what we have 
hitherto called the Sierra foothills, and really is lifted up on the 
shining shoulders of the finest mountains in America. We would 
not be Californians at all, if we did not believe that! 

This, the new-found California, higher in the main than any 
of the mother-lode towns of the mines, is truly that wild California 
of Clarence King and Dr. Sudworth, of John Muir and Stewart 
Edward White. It is where Dr. Gally’s grizzly bear walked to the 
edge of the pass, sniffed the sage brush of Nevada and turned back 
into his forests. I think that happened up there south of Tahoe 
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where the state line crosses by Job’s Peak. This is that land in 
which Bret Harte’s “Outcasts of Poker Flat” were lost and snowed 
in until John Oakhurst, the gambler, in order to leave more bread 
for the young runaways, went out and faced white and silent ter- 
ror, and “passed in his checks.” Now a great deal of that land is 
the forester’s—green, fertile meadows, superb coniferous forests. 
vast cattle ranges, Alpine passes and eternal snows. 

What a realm in which to test, work out and put in shape nev: 
forest methods adapted to these conditions; not the forestry of the 
levels and lowlands, but forestry adapting itself to new needs, and on 
an enormous scale of operation! When the time comes that the 
waste spaces must be planted with trees, we shall need them by the 
tens of millions every season. 

I write from a cabin in Township 8, Range 22. You will remem- 
ber that the Haliburtons and all the other nice people in Hale’s 
“Brick Moon” lived away back where townships and ranges were 
the only distinguishing terms. My cabin is three thousand feet 
up; and yet east, north and west are higher ridges. The one to th 
west is but a single barrier, shutting out the winds and fogs of 
the San Joaquin, but the ones to the east and north rise into im- 
mense snow peaks. The rich slopes of slate, granite and volcanic 
soils are almost everywhere covered with heavy undergrowth, chiefly 
ceanothuses, manzanitas, Fremontodendrons and scrub oaks. Larger 
oaks and pines form the main forest. By the abundant springs and 
streams that run to waste are willows, poplars, ashes, azaleas, dog- 
woods and other beautiful trees. 

Here and there are pioneer mountain ranches in sheltered places 
where only a few acres are fenced and the rest of each private hold- 
ing is used as open range. Very few of these ranches can yet be 
called profitable in the agricultural sense. They are homes, espe- 
cially in winter. Some of them are steadily improving until they 
are little Edens; some are abandoned and go back to the wilder- 
ness. Some of these thinly settled areas are in the National For- 
ests and the young men brought up under such conditions make 
some of our most effective rangers. 

I anticipate a question about “intensive horticulture” just here. 
Is not a large area of a National Forest adapted to the home- 
makers? 

No one can say what the future will give us in the way of bet- 
ter communication, of course, but many years will pass before 
home-seekers will be able to make a living on any of the Gov- 
ernment lands inside of any of the present National Forests with 
which I am acquainted. Many private tracts are for sale, partly 
improved with little houses, some fencing and, often, old o1chards. 
A great deal of possible orchard and vineyard land is now for 
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sale for a sum less than the clearing and improvements have cost 
—and these lands, when taken up, represented the pick of the 
region. 

The forester comes into a land like this and gives himself over 
to its fascinating problems. At first it seems a chaos of conflicting 
interests, and he may have sincere doubts whether in the long run 
the higher welfare of the commonwealth can be secured by the 
forest system. He sees that it limits, controls, directs many lesser 
human activities; that it is open at times to local criticism; that it 
cannot move much faster than the community does. Then he begins 
to seize hold of a broader hope; he studies the people, the whole 
region, the social life and industries, the resources of the entire 
district. He tries to steady, equalize, balance, develop and create 
everywhere, until the forest shall stand in the minds of all men 
as the visible expression of the best ideals of all the related and ad- 
jacent communities. He comes to see and know that it is possible 
to have a forest system which can be so sane, genuine and intelli- 
gent that all men will recognize its value, will look up to it as in 
those wonderful medieval cities of artisans and burghers, men 
looked upon the cathedral as the central fact of their existence. 

The forester says: ‘We must take these mountain-bred boys 
from homes of pioneers, and train them to become forest-men of an 
increasingly useful type. We must make homes for them, organize 
and educate them, give them high hope, eagerness, enthusiasm; the 
divine power to drive through difficulties, to face dangers with a 
laugh, to win results with no undue pride, to “get there every 
time” in perfect unconsciousness that it is worth a second thought 
when all’s done. 

In forestry, above all other human business, the nation takes up 
something that makes for permanence. We do not measure from 
year to year, nor from decade to decade, but for periods of hun- 
dreds of years, all interlocked and held together. We work up here 
on our trail systems, but behind the few miles we can build or mené 
in a season we see the network of trails of fifty years hence, when 
more than half a million people are likely to camp in our forests 
and uplands every season. We test a few species in little nurseries, 
and make that the beginning of thousand-acre plantations. We ex- 
perimentally burn a few square yards of chaparral, saving the tree 
growth, and look forward to the establishment of forests again, 
where they once grew before the Indians’ classic methods (Piute 
forestry) changed miles of timber into wastes of chaparral. The for- 
est areas, thus reconquered, will not only help to lessen the cominz 
timber famine, but will store and conserve more water and power 
for the coming thirty millions, who will inhabit that other, better- 
known California of gardens and farms. 

Forestry aims at so much that must be considered “in the long 
run” and “by the large”,—if the meaning of that old New England 
phrase still survives in common speech—in Lincoln’s great words, 
it must be “of the people, by the people and for the people,” or it 
is foredoomed to failure. But those of us who are in the midst 
of it have come to know that we are blazing the way, and that the 
track broadens on and on. We know that our work is needed, 
and is understood by the American people, and,in their service the 
American Forest System finds its reason for existence. 

North Fork, California. 
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OUR PRICE 83.80, value $6.00 


Sunset 


Hampton’s Magazine .... 
Woman’s Home Comp’n.. 


OUR PRICE $3.25, value $4.50 


OUT WEST 
Harper’s Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 


OUR PRICE $5.40, value $6.75 


Harper’s Magazine 
World To-Day 


JOUR PRICE $5.50, value $7.00 
OUT WEST 


Human Life 
National Magazine 


OUR PRICE $3.05, value $4.00 | 


OUT WEST 
Human Life 
Success 


OUT WEST 
Independent 
Review of Reviews 


OUR PRICE $4.80, value $6.50 


OUT WEST 
Independent 
Success 


OUT WEST 

McClure’s 

Review of Reviews 

OUR PRICE $4.25, value $6.00 | 


OUT WEST 
McClure’s 
Woman’s Home Comp’n.. 


OUR PRICE $3.25, value $4.25 | 


1.00 | 
1.00 


National §S 
Great Sout 


ortsman 
west 


OUR PRICE $2.65, value $3.50 | 


OUT WEST 
National Sportsman 1. 
Outdoor Life 1.50 


OUR PRICE $3.25, value $4.00 | 
OUT WEST 1.50 | 
National Sportsman 1.00 | 
1.50 


OUR PRICE $3.00, value $4.00 | 


OUT WEST 
National Magazine 
Designer 

Success 


OUR PRICE $3.50, value $5.00 | 


1:50 | 
1.00 | 
1:00 | 


Write for prices on any magazine or club. 
Established agents may take orders for any of these clubs at the above prices, and retain 


the regular commission. 
orders with first remittance. 


National Magazine 
Great Southwest 


OUR PRICE $2.80, value $4.00 


OUT WEST 
Outing 
Sunset 


OUR PRICE $4.50, value $6.00 
OUT WEST 


Outing 
National Sportsman 


OUR PRICE $4.50, value $5.50 


OUT WEST 
Pearson’s Magazine 
Outing 


OUR PRICE $4.75, value $6.00 
OUT WEST 


Pearson’s Magazine 
Scribner’s 


OUR PRICE $5.00, value $6.00 


OUT WEST 
Pearson’s Magazine 
Sunset 


OUR PRICE $3.25, value $4.50 
OUT WEST 


Sunset 
American 


Woman's Home Comp’n.. 


OUR PRICE $3.15, value $4.25 


| OUT WEST 


Sunset 
World To-Day 


OUR PRICE 83.80, value $4.50 


World’s Work 
Delineator 


OUR PRICE $3.75, value $5.50 
OUT WEST 

World’s Work 

Everybody’s 

OUR PRICE $4.00, 


OUT WEST 
World To-Day 
Hampton's 


OUR PRICE $3.30, value $4.50 


Anyone desiring te become an agent may do so by sending two 


PACIFIC SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


' 


315 Mason Opera House Bidg. Los Angeles, California 

















